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Win, lose, or tie... 

the star of the game is Rawlings 

matchless R5 football. From the opening kick-off, 
through the long touchdown passes, until the 

final perfect field goal, you'll find the R5 performing 
like a three-letter veteran. No wonder the 

R5 is top choice of more and more colleges and 
schools every year! It's truly “The Finest In The Field”. 
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Here's the 

mA helmet with 
the big 
Safety margin 


This new Spalding No. 100 Helmet 
tops any headgear in comfort... 


0 t id ‘ complete protection... 
ll S| e. Its stream-lined one-piece shell is and smart appearance. 









resin and rubber esata? It ce sone. It’s Leak 6} tix Clatinttiee feciiures. 
tough and durable—but surprisingly light in weight. 
| Resilient, too, to distribute shock. Padded, adjust- 


able chin strap. 





& 
| Inside. There is no suspension in this helmet. 


Foam and cellular rubber padding, lined with cream 
color cowhide, is fitted directly to the helmet shell to 
absorb shock. Scientifically padded and shaped to 


give the utmost comfort and protection. 





The Spalding No. 100 Helmet comes in all solid 


colors. Or with contrasting stripe at no extra charge. Be 
sure to specify color when you order. White, gold and 
scarlet. Available in all sizes, 634 through 75. 
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only BROOKS can supply... 
the patented Lock-Tite detachable cieat system with these important advantages... 


BOLTS ARE EASILY REPLACED e CLEATS CANNOT COME OFF IN PLAY 
BOLTS WILL NOT “BACK-UP” e SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 


Here’s why the BROOKS 
system is the least complicated 


and most efficient: 


T. THE CLEATS CANNOT COME OFF 


Outer row of Ratchets on patented washer 
interlocks firmly with cleat, positively pre- 
venting it from loosening up during play 


and causing dangerous bolt injuries. 





2. REPLACEABLE BOLTS CANNOT BACK-UP 


Inner row of Ratchets interlocks with Ratchet 
nut, thereby preventing bolts from ‘‘backing- 
up”’ and causing blisters and other handi- 


capping foot injuries. 


Deo THE PATENTED “LOCK-TITE” RATCHET NUT 


The Ratchet nut assures a strong compact 
interlocking assembly that cannot come 


loose—thereby increasing the life of the shoe. 


y a \J The superiority of this system has been proven on the playing 





field ...test it yourself... for strength...for safety ... for con- 





venience ...it’s just one of the many reasons why BROOKS 
shoes are the “Finest in Athletic Footwear’’. 











SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
58th & Market Sts. + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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WHITE PRACTICE AND 


GAME JERSEYS 


Cotton, Durene or Rayon 
WITH 
“Aridye” Stripes & Numerals 


AS7LS Heavy weight cotton, white only, flat 
knit, double shoulders and elbows. Numer- 
als and sleeve stripes, in one or two colors, 
printed by patented “‘Aridye” process that 
makes them part of the fabric without add- 
ing to weight. Colors will not run despite 
hard wear and repeated washing. Sizes, to 
order, 36 to 46. Price, complete-Each $3.05 


A65LS Same as above, but in medium weight 
white cotton. Price, complete Each $2.55 


A96LS Same as above, but in mercerized 
white ‘‘Durene.” Price, complete Each $4.30 


A86LS Same as above, but in lustrous white 
rayon plait with cotton back. Price, com- 
plete Each $4.30 


Write for 1951 Full Line Catalog 


Buy Direct 


MANUFACTURERS 
from yarn to finished product 


Champion Knitwear Co. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 








46QOME students of Longmont 

(Colo.) High School” sent us the 
following interesting facts regarding 
the State Track Meet which appeared 
in our January issue. Pat Hindman 
and Dwight Osborne both of Long- 
mont, by their preformances in the 
highs, lows, 100, broad jump and the 
440 in which they set four new state 
records, accounted for 25 3/4 points 
of Colorado's total of 31 3/4 points. 


The two scored just one point les 
than sixth-ranking New York state 
A salute to Pat Hindman and Dwigh 
Osborne and their coach A. L. Mont 
gomery Know which team ha 
scored the most football victories du 
ing the past decade? If you guesse« 
Notre Dame as we did you're wrong 
Georgia, with 80 victories heads th 
list, closely followed by Notre Dam« 
and Texas, each with 79 . 


T Formation-1922 Variety 


N an article in the October 1922 


issue, Robert Fletcher, director of 
athletics at Findlay, Ohio, disproves 
the theory, should there be any doubt, 
that the T formation is something 
new. The third picture shows the ac- 
cepted method of making the hand- 
off on a plunge up the center. The 
two pictures at the bottom show the 
pitch-out for a tackle drive and the 
end run. In the end run _ pitch-out, 
the quarterback uses a “‘crossfoot” 
pivot. 

Only the top two pictures on the 
method of snapping the ball should 
bring a smile to present-day T de- 
votees. For the top picture, Fletcher 
says: “The hands are held one above 
the other with the fingers outstretched 
and slightly apart. The thumbs are 
held out from the rest of the hand 
so that the hand is in a position from 
which it is easy to grasp the ball and 


id start on end runs but is the safes 
in wet weather.” 


€ 


hold it firmly when it is passed from jqqgeetie 


center.” The second picture Fletcher 
says is to be used only in wet weather. 
“The quarterback rests his arms on 
his thighs so that a pocket is made 
with the hands, arms, and stomach 
in order to catch the ball from center. 
The knees are bent more than in the 
other position and the general atti- 
tude of the body is clumsy. This meth- 
od of handling the ball prevents a rap- 
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No. 2178 Hoistaway’’ Backstops equipped with No. 237B Fan-Shaped 
Banks provide sturdy, attractive equipment that can be hoisted to the ceil- 


ing at Milford Mill Road Jr. High School, Baltimore County, 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter... 


in Maryland its Porter 


For many years leading schools, universities, 
clubs and communities all over America have 
looked to Porter for assistance in equipping 
their gymnasiums. High standards of manu- 
facturing coupled with an eagerness to serve, 
and serve well—have built this outstanding 
Porter leadership. Whether your requirement 
is for basketball backstops, or gymnastic ap- 
paratus, or both—you can rely on Porter 
for the best. 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 


CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


Maryland 









When raised, “‘Hoistaway” backstops clear the gymnasium 
for other activities, remove side-court backboards from 
spectators’ line of vision. Gymnasium apparatus as well 
as backstops was supplied by Porter at Milford. 


Free Engineering Counsel 


Porter’s seasoned engineers will help you, with- 
out obligation, plan your gymnasium equip- 
ment. Years of experience in meeting all kinds 
of installation problems qualify them to render 
you a real service. 





Ottawa, Illinois 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St, New York 18, Phone: LOagacre 3-1342 

























“Bub” Duribilknit 
/ Protectors “safely 

cushion knees and 
against 
shocks and bruises. 


KEEP YOUR 
PLAYERS 
PLAYING! 


elbows 


Millions of tiny, 
seoled, air cells 
give “Bub” Pro- 
tectors their shock- 
absorbing resil- 
ience. That — plus 
same genuine sur- 
gical elastic con- 
struction used in 
world - famous 
“Bub” athletic 
supporters. 


knitted back for 


pinch-proof 
comfort! Slip-proof! Non-absorbent, wash- 
able. Available for your basketball teams 
in school-matching colors: Royal Blue, Gold, 
Kelly Green, Scarlet, Black. 


Seamless, 


Buy “Bub Protectors at your sporting goods dealer 


Joor BFlabety Ca Sr 


611 EAST 13300 STREET BRONX 54, NEW YORK 











Promoting Interest in Track 


By SIGURD J. ODE 
Lincoln Jr. High School, Duluth, Minn. 


HE progress in training  tech- 

niques and the continued devel- 
opment of coaching methods has 
aroused interest in track so that the 
onslaught on the records each spring 
presents a challenge for every school 
that participates in track. 

Some schools are faced with a sit- 
uation where track is not considered 
a major sport and where performers 
do not feel the call to lend their tal- 
ents in the cinder sport. 

There is a place in track compe- 
tition for everyone who is physical- 
ly able and has the spark of deter- 
mination augmented with that magic 
word needed for any real competitor 
—desire. The four S’s in track and 
field are speed, stamina, strength and 
spring. If a potential athlete has any 
one of these assets, and every able- 
bodied boy has at least one, there 
is a place for him.on a high school 
track team. 

In the following paragraphs are 
important factors that may be used to 
develop and promote interest in track 
in secondary schools. 

Full use of a bulletin board should 
be made by placing on it clippings 
and pictures that pertain to track. 
This is one of the surest ways of mak- 
ing the entire school track conscious. 
It is better to have this bulletin 
board in the hall so it may be seen 
by the entire student body rather 
than in the locker room where only 
the track aspirants see it. 

A carefully compiled list of local 
school records will be of assistance. 
The athlete who breaks a record may 
be given a special insignia, or his 
name enrolled on a track record 
plaque that is displayed in the school 
trophy case. 

Good public relations with the 
press and radio are necessary. The 
sports writers should be given all 
available news, including the sched- 
ule and names of all contenders. The 
press should be encouraged to take 
action shots of the leading men. 

A solid season of meets should be 
scheduled, and these should begin 
with a class meet. and end with the 
state meet. 

Suggestions from downtown “quar- 
terbacks” should be accepted since 
these will’act as a stimulus for the 
competitors. It is easy to discard un- 
desirable suggestions. 

Tidy track outfits are a must. A 


track team should not be forced to 
wear makeshift basketball uniforms. 
Nothing looks worse or will break 
down morale faster than to have a 
team clothed in an assortment of 
uniforms. It is wise, therefore, to 
insist that the team be uniformly 
clothed. 

An athletic reserve shelf in the li- 
brary stocked with books about track, 
and a list of magazine articles per- 
taining to track will provide added 
interest. When talking track with the 
boys urge them to discuss the books 
and articles they have read. The coach 
should co-operate with the English 
Department in encouraging the boys 
to read fiction that has a track motif. 
unis and Scholz have contributed 
fine track stories and are highly re- 
garded writers. Scholz himself was 
a national champion sprinter during 
his college days. ) 

A school scrapbook on track, kept 
through the years, will prove highly 
interesting to members of the track 
squad as well as to all the students. 

A coach will appear friendlier if 
he has nicknames for the boys, such 
as Champ, Speed, Strong Arm, and 
Twinkletoes. 

When trophies have been won they 
should be presented to the school dur- 
ing student assemblies. The display 
of these trophies in a window of a 
leading store will stimulate the in- 
terest of the townspeople. 

Letter winners may be given a re- 
ward trip to an outstanding college 
meet such as the National Collegiate 
or any of the stellar relay meets spon- 
sored in the various localities. 

Movies pertaining to track tech- 
nique will be of great help in learn- 
ing the different events. 

The coach should keep in touch 
with the squad during the summer 
months. It is a good idea to have the 
weight men take a shot and/or dis- 
cus home from June to September 
The pole vaulters should also take 
their equipment home and _ spikes 
should be issued to those who can 
have workouts. 

It is well for a coach to take ad- 
vantage of the successes of nearby 
universities and colleges in track. Jim 
Kelly’s Minnesota Gophers with thei1 
National Collegiate crown in 1948 
and their Big Ten championship in 
1949 served as an inspiration for high 
(Continued on page 59) 
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. COLLEGE, JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
SOLAR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
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VARSITY LEAGUE GAMES! 


Many league adoptions is the result of this game play in 
1950 season, because players and coaches agreed on the following 
points of superiority of the Voit XF9 over conventional leather balls. 


D R Y F | E L D >a 7°) Better passing and handling. Kicks same 
eee 


as leather. 
W . T t ! t L D > @ T°) Vastly superior passing and handling 
“a (does not get slippery). Eliminates bad 
: kicks also caused by slippery ball. 


WET re) R DRY ; , 4 FS Never varies from original perfect weight, 
eee 


size, shape, performance. 


* This is an entirely new ball, and should not be confused with any 
other football built now or ‘in the past. 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGQ 10, LOS ANGELES 11 


 hmneria Stinet pHhblelte Eguypnient 
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Illustration 1. 
direction when taking your lead. 


HE subject of base-running covers 

all of the maneuvers by the offen- 
sive team, or by its individuals, which 
advance runners all the way around 
the bases until runs are scored. 

Good base-running may serve as a 
major part of a team’s offense. Good 
base-running will give a team confi- 
dence and a spirit which leads to suc- 
cess. Alert, timely, strategic base-run- 
ning will create confusion on the part 
of the opposition, and tend to create 
a psychological condition which 
causes the defense to fall apart. Speed 
on the base paths, when used properly 
and wisely, gives the offensive team an 
aggressiveness which oftentimes leads 
to a big inning. 

The ideal base-runner is a student 
of the game. He studies the opposi- 
tion, and knows: the strong points and 
weak points of each of the opposing 
players. This base-runner knows how 
much ground they cover in the field, 
and he studies the individual throw- 
ing arms. from the standpoint of 
strength and accuracy. He learns as 
much as possible about the opposing 
pitcher’s move to throw to each base, 
and is alert to take advantage of every 
opportunity when it arises, and fur- 
thermore, he is ready for that oppor- 
tunity because he anticipates it. The 
assets of the ideal base-runner are 


Illustration 2. Pivot to the right on the balls of both feet when 


breaking for second. 





Be well balanced and ready to break in either 


speed, a knowledge of the opposition, 
a quick-thinking mind, and the cour- 
age to act. 

The moment a batter hits a fair 
ball, or receives a base on balls, he 
becomes a_base-runner. Of course, 
there are other ways of being awarded 
first base, but we will confine our- 
selves to the common means for prac- 
tical purposes. 





HIS is the second of three arti- 
cles by Jim Smilgoff. The 
first, “Coaching at First and Third” 
appeared in the February issue. 
The third, to appear in the April 
issue, is on “Guess Hitting.” Smil- 
goff has been a farm-team instruc- 
tor for the Chicago Cubs, technical 
adviser for two movie shorts on 
baseball, and is a highly successful 
high school baseball coach. 











When the batter hits a fair ball, 
his initial thought should be to get 
away from home plate and start his 
run to first base as quickly as possi- 
ble. After this is accomplished his next 
thought is to reach first base as quick- 
ly as possible. In doing this the run- 
ner pays no attention whatsoever to 
the ball. 


Illustration 3. 





Those 


Bases 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Taft High School, Chicago 


When the runner gets close to first 
base, about fifteen feet away, the first 
base coach should indicate whether or 
not another base should be taken. By 
listening to the first base coach, and 
by anticipating his advice, the base- 
runner should be adequately in- 
formed of his next move. Until such 
time as advised otherwise, the base- 
runner must keep in mind that his ob- 
ligation is to maintain maximum 
speed in a straight line to first base. 
He should be careful to run the last 
forty-five feet in foul territory if there 
is any chance of a throw coming from 
a point behind him toward first base. 
Should he be hit by a throw coming 
from that point toward the first base- 
man, the runner would be declared 
out for interference providing he were 
in fair territory at the time. 

When running to first base on an 
infield hit, the base-runner should 
run straight across the base and touch 
it in running stride. He should not 
leap onto the base on the last stride 
before touching it. A last stride leap 
onto first base slows down the actual 
time it takes to reach the base, and it 
also invites injury. After touching 
first base on an infield hit the base- 
runner should slow down gradually in 
order to avoid pulled muscles which 
sometimes follow sudden stops. 


The other method is lifting the left foot across 
the right on the pivot. 
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BIKE NO. 65 KNEE PAD 


Absorbs shocks to knees and elbows. 
A Ya” thick foam rubber pad is en- 
closed between two layers of knitted 
webbing. Stretches, flexes with knee 
and elbow movement. Tapered to 
follow natural contours. Four sizes— 
5, M, L, ExL. 





BIKE TRAINERS’ TAPES 
Bike Tapes stick fast, stay on, mini- 
mize tape irritation, resist age and 
climatic conditions. BIKE FORMULA 
87 Trainers’ Tape . . . highest quality 
obtainable, extragstrong, extra pro- 
tective. BIKE ZINC OXIDE Trainers 
Tape . .. slightly lighter back cloth, 
more flexible, more economical. 
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BIKE NO. 65-C KNEE PAD 
5 colors: Scarlet, Gold, Kelly Green, 
Royal Blue, Black. Pad same con- 
struction as No. 65. Washable, pre- 
shrunk, colors won't run. Wonderful 
protection and a smart way to match 
uniforms. 
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BIKE ANKLE AND HAND WRAP 


No. 44 has selvage edges, non-ravel 
ends! Closely-woven, herringbone 
weave cotton 24%” wide by 2 yds. 
long. Finest material withstands re- 
peated launderings. No. 45 with 
tails on one end for tying. No. 46... 
36 yards long. No. 47...72 yards 
long. 
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TENSOR* ELASTIC BANDAGE 
Ideal for sprains, torn muscles, dis- 
locations. Woven with live rubber 
thread, TENSOR exerts even, con- 
trolled pressure, is easy to apply. 
Available in 2” to 6” widths, 54 
yords long when stretched. 


BIKE CHARLEY HORSE WRAP 


A 3” wide strip of elastic webbing 
cut 8 feet long (unstretched). Cov- 
ered natural rubber, fine cotton yarn. 
Very effective treatment when ap- 
plied over a heat pack or when 
heavy, sturdy support is needed. 





There’s a BIKE Support for every sport 


BIKE NO. 88 ANKLET 


An unusually soft and pliable knitted 


garment made without seams or 
welts. The seamless construction and 
specially finished edges allow com- 
fortable wear for the user. 


BIKE NO. 99 KNEE CAP 
The No. 99 is knitted without seams, 
thus eliminating separation of rubber 
and fabric and increasing its ability 
to withstand repeated laundering. 
Specially finished top and bottom 
insures extra-long wear. 


BIKE NO. 49 CUP 
No. 49 Cup is a new BIKE product, 
molded from light, strong magnesium. 
Provides greatest possible protec- 
tion. BIKE NO. 50 CUP is new, im- 
proved, made of tough, feather- 
weight Tenite, offers complete safety 


and comfort. 
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BIKE NO. 48 RUBBER CUSHION 


A porous, springy rubber cushion that 
fits snugly over the edges of the cup 
but is removable for sanitary pur- 
poses, Will not chafe, affords maxi- 
mum comfort and protection. Fits all 
standard cups. 








BIKE NO. 105 SUPPORTER 
A popular-priced supporter of all- 
woven, regular BIKE elastic. Pro- 
vides adequate support with com- 
fort. An excellent value, with 3” 
waistband, 1%” leg straps. 





BIKE NO. 15 SUPPORTER 


All black, especially designed for 
wrestlers. 5-inch heavy woven waist- 
band stands exceptional wear and 
strain. Sturdy pouch is knitted, gives 
more elasticity, more comfort, free- 
dom from chafing. 
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BIKE NO. 53 CUP SUPPORTER 


A really comfortable cup supporter! 
Specially constructed pouch forms 
tube with no rough edges to irritate. 
Unbreakable snaps hold pouch to 3” 
waistband, make it easy to insert cup 
and cushion. 
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BIKE NO. B-6 SUPPORTER 


Made of sturdy leno weave cotton 
webbing for maximum protection, 
comfortable fit. 6%” waistband 
gives extra support to back and ab- 
domen. Small size pouch 6” wide— 
medium and large size, 9”. 


_ 
al 
BIKE NO. 54 CUP SUPPORTER 
Special pouch formed like a tube 
shields wearer against irritation. Un- 
breakable snaps fasten pouch to 
specially constructed 6” waistband 
—easy to insert cup and cushion. 
Unusually comfortable. 
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BIKE NO. 8 SUPPORTER 


Wide 6” waistband for extra sup- 
port. One-piece woven all-elastic 
pouch 6” wide. Made of high-quality 
long-stretch elastic throughout. 1%4” 
leg straps. 


BIKE NO. 77 SUPPORTER 


For basketball and other indoor 
sports. Soft, cool, leno weave pouch, 
extra-long for easy adjustments to 
individual proportions, fine for long- 
waisted men. Leg straps 1'4”— 
waistband 3”. 
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BIKE NO. 10 SUPPORTER 
Form-fit knitted cotton and rayon 
pouch, softer, more flexible. Full 
lateral waistband stretch at seam. 
Edges selvaged minimize rolling 
and curling. 3” waistband, 1%” leg 
bands, with inlaid rubber. 
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BIKE “STRAP*” SUPPORTER 


Sturdy, long-lasting, unusually com- 


~~ 


fortable. Woven all-elastic pouch 
gives extra-firm support, Crotch con- 
struction gives added comfort. 1%” 
leg bands; 3” waistband. 


BIKE NO. 59 SUPPORTER 


For light exercise, everyday wear. 
1%” waistband, 1” leg bands. Par- 
ticularly suitable for swimming. Sheds 
water, dries quickly, allows full lat- 
eral stretch. 
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Illustration 4. When on third base stand 
in foul territory with the left foot on the 
outside corner of the base. 


It is permissible to turn either way 
when returning to first base after 
running across it. The runner should 
try to find out where the ball is be- 
fore touching the base on the return 
to first. Good base-runners are alert 
for signs as soon as they touch a base 
on their return trip to it. 

When a base-runner decides to go 
for more bases he should hit the bag 
in his stride and undertake to make 
his turn as short as possible in order 
to save steps and time. If he hits the 
bag with his left foot he should prac- 
tice the cross-over step, a movement 
that enables him to change direction 
by bringing the right foot across in 
front of him as he runs, and continue 
in full stride toward the next base. 
If the runner hits the base with his 
right foot in making the turn to the 
next base, he must push himself into 
his new direction as his right foot 
hits the base. 


Illustration 10. Start the return to third 
base by running diagonally back and across 
the foul line into fair territory. 
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Illustration 5. Take your lead with the 
feet about six inches on the foul side of 
the foul line. Illustration 6. After edging 
down the baseline to take the lead desired, 
pivot on the balls of both feet toward 
home plate, just as the pitcher's arm goes 
up to deliver the pitch. Illustration 7. The 
first step should be taken with the left 
foot moving forward, across and in front 
of the right. Illustration 8. The second . 
step is taken with the right foot moving 
forward across, and in front of the left, 
with the body leaning toward home plate. 
Illustration 9. Pivot toward the baseline 
when returning to third base. 


When the batter becomes a base- 
runner by hitting safely to the out- 
field he should run hard and make his 
turn at first base by rounding out in 
foul territory before reaching first 
base in order to shorten the arc and 
distance to the next base. When mak- 
ing the turn at first base it is best for 
the runner to maintain maximum 
speed in order to force the defense to 
hurry in returning the ball to the in- 
field, thus increasing their chances of 
an error or misplay in their anxiety. 
Any player who gets the reputation of 
being a fast, alert, daring base-runner 
will cause the defense to make errors 
in their eagerness to get the ball to 
the base ahead of the runner. Every 
player should be impressed by his 
value to his team as a good base-run- 
ner. 


When he is on first base the runner 
should look for a sign or a signal from 
the manager or coach, as the case may 
be, as soon as his foot touches the 
base on its return trip. He should take 
a lead—watch the pitcher take the 
stretch—break with the pitch—return 
all the way back to the base after the 
pitch—look for the sign—then take 
the lead again. This is the pattern of 
a base-runner when on first base. 

(Continued on page 53) 


Illustration 11. Return to third base while 
in fair territory so as to hinder the view 
cf both the catcher and the third baseman. 











ROM 1924 until his death in 1943, E. C. “Billy” Hayes was 
without a peer in the coaching of distance runners, as a 
study of the performances of his athletes will attest. In 1936 
Indiana won the National AAU Cross Country Team Champion- 
ship with a perfect score by finishing in the first five places, a 
record we predict will never be equaled. In 1937, the Indiana 
Four Mile Relay Team of Deckhard, Trutt, Smith and Lash set an 
American record of 17:16 at the Penn Relays. That this average 
of 4:19 per man should still withstand the great improvement 
in college mile times that has occurred in the past ten years is 
a real tribute to Billy Hayes’ coaching ability. 

Due to his tremendous success in working with distance run- 
ners, “Billy” Hayes was often called upon to discuss this subject 
in articles and at clinics. Ken Doherty, track coach at Pennsyl- 
vania, has compiled:a number of Hayes’ articles and lecture 
notes in this article. We are indebted to Doherty for making 
available to the younger coaches “Billy” Hayes’ thoughts on 
distance running. 

For his great contribution to athletics and the manner in 
which he exemplified the highest ideals of the coaching pro- 
fession we dedicate this thirtieth anniversary issue to E. C. 
“Billy” Hayes. 


Billy Hayes on 
Distance Running 


By Ken Doherty, Track Coach, U. of Penn 
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E. C. “Billy” Hayes 


been selected from a dozen articles 


HE recent selection of Fred Wilt, 

Indiana °41, as winner of the Sul- 
livan Award and as America’s most 
outstanding amateur athlete, has 
come almost eight years after the 
death of his coach, E. C. “Billy” 
Hayes of the University of Indiana. 
Many feel, however, that Billy must 
have had in some real way a signifi- 
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cant part in Fred’s achievement. The 
basis on which Fred was granted the 
award, “for outstanding achievement 
and good sportsmanship in amateur 
athletics,” seems so consistent with 
Billy’s attitude toward athletics and 
athletes that it could hardly be a 
mere coincidence. Through reading 
the following remarks which have 
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Don Lash 


and speeches made by Coach Hayes 
during the last five years of his coach- 
ing career, an understanding will be 
gained of a man who loved his work 
and the boys with whom he worked. 
Had he lived to hear of Wilt’s highest 
honor, he would have been filled with 
great pride in what one of his boys 


Tom Deckard 
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Fred Wilt 


had achieved, but would have spoken 
with sincere humility of his own part 
in that achievement. 

No man in America has understood 
the problems of distance runners as 
well or contributed as much to pro- 
gress in this area of track and field 
athletics. The list of champion middle 
and long distance men which accom- 
panies this article is astounding when 
one considers the short period of time 
in which they were developed. Four- 
teen champions in running events on- 
ly, during nineteen years, seems al- 
most impossible today. Yet Coach 
Hayes’ real worth is to be found in 
matters even deeper than the building 
of champions. This point can be made 
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Henry Brocksmith 


1 Mile (1932) 4:11.6 

2 Mile (1932) 9:13.6 
Cliff Watson 

2 Mile (1933) 9:26.1 
Ivan Fuqua 

400 Meters (1934) :47.4 

440 Yards (1934) :47.5 
Charles Hornbostel 

600 Yards (1935) 1:11.3 

880 Yards (1934) 1:50.7 

1000 Yards (1935) 2:10.3 

1 Mile (1933) 4:15.1 
Duke Hobbs 

800 Meters (1936) 1:51.2 

880 Yards (1936) 1:54 
Don Lash 

1 Mile (1937) 4:07.2 

2 Mile (1937) 8:58 
Jimmy Smith 

1 Mile (1937) 4:11 

2 Mile (1937) 9:04 





Mel Trutt 





Tom Deckard 

1 Mile (1938) 4:11.2 

2 Mile (1940) 8:58.8 
Mel Trutt 

880 Yards (1939) 1:53.1 

1 Mile (1938) 4:11.4 

2 Mile (1941) 8:53.3 
Wayne Tolliver 

2 Mile (1941) 9:15 
Campbell Kane 

880 Yards (1941) 1:49.9 

1000 Yards (1942) 2:10.7 

1 Mile (1941) 4:11.8 
Earl Mitchell 

1 Mile (1943) 4:08.6 
Roy Cochran 

400 Meters (1946) :46.7 

440 Yards (1941) :47.5 

600 Yards (1942) 1:10.7 
Fred Wilt 

1 Mile (1950) 4:05.5 

2 Mile (1950) 8:55.2 








clear only through his own words. I 
have quoted freely in the material 
that follows, in some cases connecting 
sentences that are years apart, yet I 
believe Hayes’ meaning is unchanged. 
The occasional lack of continuity in 
ideas between paragraphs is of my 
own choosing and comes through an 
attempt to express only the most im- 
portant of his ideas. 

“The coaching of distance runners 
has, over a long period of time, given 
us more real satisfaction, we think, 
than anything else we have ever done. 
The work we have done with boys 
who had an ambition to do something 
well, which they really enjoyed and 
which was fundamentally sound in 
both their physical and mental devel- 


Campbell Kane 





opment, has been a matter of deep 
personal pride and inner satisfaction 
to us. 

“We like to think of the develop- 
ment of these boys on a sound basis, 
in that they are acquiring a founda- 
tion of health, which involves 
strength, vitality and endurance. 
These qualities will enable them to 
go through competition on their na- 
tural vitality and give them the pow- 
er to recuperate quickly from their 
efforts. 

“We found the best candidates for 
running, as will be found today, were 
boys who just loved to run when they 
were little fellows. At first we did 
not realize the importance of early 
environment and habits in the spirit 





Roy Cochran 








of those boys. With the passing of 
the years, we learned that the little 
boy who loved to run while playing, 
just running here and there and every- 
where—and we want to say that some 
of them do more running than we 
give today to our cross country men— 
was the best candidate for running. 

“Those little boys in their play and 
their competition run just as keenly 
as they know how and put their hearts 
into it. Do they hurt themselves? Not 
at all, for when the little boy gets 
tired, he slows down, he stops, he re- 
laxes. He relaxes for a little while, 
feels rested, and soon is able to go 
again. Now the little boys who day 
after day get out and run, and run in 
their playing until they are tired and 
then rest awhile, and then run and 
rest and run again—are laying the 
foundation for distance runners— 
more than that, they have established 
a pattern of activity, a schedule of 
workouts, which we might well follow 
in our coaching assignments. For ex- 
ample, it has been proven that it is 
much better to run at a fast pace for 
shorter distances, with walking and 
resting intervals and continued repe- 
tition, than it is to jog for too long a 
time at one pace, since excessive jog- 
ging will develop only a jogger and 
not a runner.” (This was written ten 
years ago, but where may one find a 
better description and justification of 
the new training method, Swedish 
“Fartlek” or speed-play, which is now 
receiving such worldwide attention 
-Ed.) 

“One of the points we cannot em- 
phasize too strongly is that there is a 
place, a very worthwhile place in dis- 
tance running for men who may never 
make the cross country or track teams. 
There are a great number of boys who 
come out just because they like to 
run. They cannot run very fast, or 
very far, and many never aid a win- 
ning coach. But we are doing a great 
service for a fine boy because a num- 
ber of these runners are fine type 
boys. We retain all these boys and 
do not cut any of them from the 
squad. If a boy wants to keep coming 
out that way for four years, that is 
fine; but we do insist upon one thing. 
He must keep trying to improve. He 
cannot stay out, just dub around, and 
not improve. He must be making pro- 
gress and feel he is getting some place. 
If we find that he is playing around, 
missing practices, and showing in his 
test workouts that he is going back- 
ward, then we take up his equip- 
ment. Running is healthful, fun and 
worthwhile, whether it is for the team 
or just because a boy likes to run. 


“When inexperienced boys first re- 
port, the program given them is one 
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of alternate running and walking, pre- 
ferably outdoors on the cross country 
course. We live in a hilly country and 
find it is very beneficial to send the 
boys out on a course where they can 
have uphill and downhill work since 
there is no adequate substitute for 
this kind of work. The runners of 
Finland have used it for years in 
their early season track training. 
Since an uphill and downhill course 
involves every form used in running, 
we have found it to be more success- 
ful in developing strength, vitality 
and endurance than just pouring the 
work to the boy while he is on the 
track. 

“A coach can never afford to over- 
look the monotony which comes from 
constant sustained effort. Maximum 
benefits may be derived only where 
interest and enthusiasm are present. 
A scenic course will break the mono- 
tony and encourage greater effort. We 
change courses and have three or four 
that we run. By changing courses a 
boy does not feel he is going through 
the same old grind of the same course 
day after day and thus has more inter- 
est in his work. After we have moved 
indoors to our fieldhouse, we like to 
have the boys run outdoors occasion- 
ally. It is our belief that it has a very 
wholesome effect and contributes to 
vitality and endurance. We found the 
boys who ran outdoors occasionally 
had fewer colds than those who work- 
ed indoors consistently. 

“One of the great benefits of cross 
country running is that it involves 
thinking processes in action. The boy 
who can go along with an alert mind 
during action and while tired, is a 
boy with possibilities as a great run- 
ner. Oftentimes he will not have the 
physical ability of the other boys but 
is able to make use of everything he 
has. He will do a better job of solving 
the many and varied problems of cross 
country running and later when he 
comes to competition on the track 
will run intelligently with a know- 
ledge of pace and of how to make the 
most of his opponents’ weaknesses. 

“The most difficult problem in 
coaching distance runners is to en- 
courage the boys to be mentally alert 
when tired and not fall into a rut. 
Soon they lose all sense of pace and 
intelligent competition and allow 
themselves to drop back and out of 
the race. In contrast, the boy with a 
persistently alert mind will keep 
awake and maintain pace when he 
begins to feel tired. If he can think 
of the watch, his form, or his oppo- 
nent, if he can analyze the situation 
and see it clearly even when tired; 
then he may overcome fatigue and 
maintain his pace. This mental atti- 


tude will enable him to make the most 
of whatever situations may arise. He 
will be the real champion. If the boy 
follows the pace, then his competitor 
is doing the job for him, and he may 
go along more relaxed mentally and 
physically. The boy who can take re- 
sponsibility and make pace on the 
watch, with an alert mind, is the one 
who is really going to make records. 
Physical fatigue is actually a very rare 
occurrence among runners; it is men- 
tal fatigue that they feel. The problem 
is keeping awake, brushing mental fa- 
tigue aside, and thereby running a 
little closer to actual physical capa- 
city. Any action or method that a boy 
or a coach may try which produces 
this result is worthwhile and will be 
of great advantage to the runner. 

“Another basic consideration in dis- 
tance running is teaching the boys 
they can always sprint no matter how 
tired they may feel. We finish up our 
workouts. with some kind of speed 
work. The boys must learn that they 
can always finish their work with a 
faster pace than they carried any time 
earlier in the workout. Most boys do 
not know this. They do not know 
that the change in form from running 
to sprinting draws on new groups of 
muscle fibers and thereby permits a 
faster pace. Remember this principle 
then—always finish overdistance work 
with speed work. 

“Another very important principle 
is that every work schedule must be 
adjusted to the abilities and problems 
of the individual boy. No two of our 
men have been able to take exactly 
the same schedule of work. For this 
reason we have always been hesitant 
about answering letters from coaches, 
boys, or publishers asking for work 
schedules. We have been afraid that 
the boys would be forced into the 
mold of the schedule, rather than the 
schedule forced into the mold of the 
boy. There neither are, nor can there 
be any fixed training schedules. It is 
best to use guiding principles of work 
outs which suggest what is best for the 
individual, but in no way force o1 
limit him. A good coach watches each 
boy carefully, studies his reactions, 
physical, mental, and emotional. 
Then on the basis of sound know- 
ledge and intelligent judgment he 
makes suggestions and helps the boy 
make progress toward a goal that the 
boy thinks he may attain. 

“We have always believed in and 
practiced group running. Most boys 
enjoy team running and wheneve 
possible we mix them all together, the 
two milers, the milers, the 880 men, 
the 440 men. They thrive on relay 
running, where 880 men and 440 men 

(Continued on page 51) 
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OOTBALL has been an ever 

changing game. Since the first in- 
tercollegiate football game in the late 
nineteenth century, coaches have been 
experimenting with formations, plays, 
rules, and techniques in order to 
achieve perfection in the team that 
will represent their work. 

Motion pictures of football games 
have become a must to the coaches 
of every major football team in the 
country. This fact alone should testi- 
fy to the importance placed upon mo- 
tion pictures as an aid to verifying 
or falsifying the formations, plays, 
and techniques used by the aforemen- 
tioned coaches. 

It would appear that the coaches 
who aid in the technique of teaching 
fundamentals and team work are the 
high school coaches whose players 
are just beginning to learn the game 
of football. If motion pictures are of 
such great value to the coaches of ma- 
jor football teams, it seems logical to 
assume that such an aid would be of 
equal or greater value to high school 
coaches. 

Last spring the coaching staff at 
Boone High School decided that mo- 
tion pictures of at least one of the 
football games to be played during 
the fall of 1950 was a must. We had 
no motion picture equipment and no 
funds available to secure equipment 
—but we ended the season with com- 
plete motion pictures of three of our 
four home games. How we accom- 
plished this task and some of the in- 
formation gathered enroute to this 
accomplishment is related in this ar- 
ticle with the hope that it will be of 
some value to others who wish to use 
football motion pictures. 


Illumination 


Night football is the mode at Boone 
High School. Our first problem was 
to find out if our lighting system was 
ample to obtain satisfactory expo- 
sures. Tests indicated that our playing 
field has from 10 to 50 foot-candles 
of light. This lack of uniformity stems 
from the fact that our lights are newly 
erected and have not been adjusted. 
According to Harris B. Tuttle (Athle- 
tic Journal, April, 1948), at twenty- 
four frames per second with an f/1.6 
lens, 70 foot-candles are needed and 
with an f/1.9 lens at twenty-four 
\Much of this material is taken from a graduate 


saper as partial fulfillment for a master’s degree 
t Colorado State College of Education. 
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Football Motion Pictures for the High School 


By LARRY OWENS 
Boone, lowa, High School 





ARRY OWENS played football 
and tennis for three years at 
Northwestern and lowa State, 
graduating from the latter school 
in 1941. Owens was director of 
athletics and head coach of foot- 
ball, basketball and track at Hast- 
ings College, Hastings, Nebraska 
before becoming head football 
coach at Boone High School two 
years ago. 











frames per second, 90 foot-candles are 
needed. This threshold of illumina- 
tion as described by Mr. Tuttle must 
be for highly perfected results be- 
cause our games were filmed at thirty- 
two frames per second using f/2.0 and 
the results were very satisfactory. It 
may be of help to mention that a lo- 
cal dairyman, who was of considerable 
assistance to us, experimented with a 
few hundred feet of film and secured 
very good results using a telephoto 
f/3.5 lens at twenty-four frames per 
second. One of our opponents in a 
nearby high school, with a field that 
is not lighted as well as ours, secured 
satisfactory results using an f/1.4 lens 
at twenty-four frames per second. 
This technical data is included to in- 
dicate the possibility of securing satis- 
factory results even if one does not 
have the exact lens and illumination 
advocated by the experts. Of course, 
illumination on the playing field 
could be vastly improved by adding 
one or more reflectors to present light 
poles. 


Equipment 


Satisfied that our illumination was 
ample to obtain satisfactory results, 
our next problem became one of 
equipment. This problem included 
the camera, lens, and film. 

Research indicated that three types 
of cameras were mentioned most fre- 
quently by those college photograph- 
ers who filmed football games. They 
were the Cine-Kodak Special, the Bell 
and Howell 70-D.A., and the Bolex 
H-16. Each of these cameras appar- 
ently had most, or all of the desirable 
features for the task assigned such as: 
operational at twenty-four and thirty- 
two frames per second; an _inter- 
changeable film chamber feature 
which permits loading by an assistant 





and then interchanging without miss- 
ing a play (the Bolex H-16 does not 
have this feature); and a motor spring 
of sufficient strength to drive the 
camera through several seconds of con- 
tinuous action at the increased speed 
of twenty-four or thirty-two frames 
per second. Since the above cameras 
are quite expensive—the Bolex H-16 
being lowest in price—we found no 
local camera enthusiast who owned 
one. Visual Aid Productions under 
the Information Service of Iowa State 
College, located fourteen miles from 
Boone, came to our rescue with a 
Cine-Kodak Special II. We later 
learned that the results secured 
through the local dairyman’s Bell and 
Howell Sportster would have been 
satisfactory and is a type camera that 
amateur camera fans in a number of 
communities may have. Regardless of 
the type of camera used, it should be 
supported by a sturdy tripod. 

The lens has already been discus- 
sed since it is closely related to the 
problem of illumination. Undoubt- 
edly there are other type lenses used, 
but these appeared frequently in our 
research: Kodak Ektar f/1.4; Switar 
f/1.4; and Taylor-Hobson f/1.4. 

Night football games can be film- 
ed on only the fastest type of black 
and white film. We found that East- 
man Super-XX Panchromatic Safety 
Film and the Ansco Triple S Film 
are two films mentioned as being sat- 
isfactory. Other film of comparable 
emulsion speed would probably be 
acceptable. The cost, including devel- 
opment, is approximately $7 per 
100-foot roll, though this cost con- 
ceivably might be reduced by bulk 
buying or the generosity of a local 
dealer. 

By starting our camera just as the 
offensive team hit the line of scrim- 
mage and stopping the camera a se- 
cond or two after the play ended, we 
consumed approximately 800 feet of 
film for each of the first two games. 
At a cost of $7 per 100-foot roll, this 
would mean $56 per game. For our 
third game, we asked our photogra- 
pher, Mr. Frank Ferguson of Iowa 
State College, to shoot the scoreboard 
at frequcnt intervals as a means of 
identifying the time element in the 
game. This added footage, plus start- 
ing the camera a bit sooner, added 
300 feet to the previous total. Need- 
less to say, our budget in the future 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Thirtieth Anniversary 

ITH this issue the Athletic Journal cele- 

brates its thirtieth anniversary, having been 
founded in March 1921. 

It might be well at this time to reprint portions 
of the first editorial which appeared at that time. 
“This issue of the Athletic Journal is the first an- 
nouncement of the publication of an athletic mag- 
azine for coaches and players. ‘The World War 
demonstrated the value of athletics in the life of 
the nation; the number of men engaged as ath- 
letic instructors is increasing, athletic coaching is 
now recognized as a dignified profession.” 

“The publishers of the Journal believe that a 
magazine, which will disseminate information rel- 
ative to athletics is needed. ‘They believe that there 
should be at this time a medium through which 
coaches may exchange ideas and students of ath- 
letics may receive discussions pertaining to the 
leading athletic sports.” . . . “The Athletic Journal 
is intended primarily for athletes and coaches of 
high school and college. It is our purpose to deal 
almost exclusively with one phase of Physical Edu- 
cation—Athletics.” 

“The editors of this magazine will strive for the 
improvement and betterment of athletic sports in 
the colleges and schools of the United States.” 

It has become customary for publications, at 
the time of an anniversary, to pat themselves on 
the back. This, we do not intend to do, other than 
merely mention three things of which we are 
proud. 1. Being the original coaching magazine. 
2. Being the only national coaching magazine with 
paid circulation and 3. Being the only national 
coaching magazine for both high schools and col- 
leges. 
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The growth of the Journal from a small 6 x 9 
inch format of twelve pages with a total print order 
of 300 copies, to the present issue with over 17,000 
subscribers, has been phenomenal. But we realize 
that its success is due solely: to the coaches who 
for the past 300 issues have so willingly given of 
their time and knowledge in preparing articles: to 
the thousands of coaches who have subscribed to 
the Journal: to the countless number of coaches 
who have written us offering suggestions, and, 
finally, to the advertisers for their continued ac- 
ceptance of the Journal as an advertising medium. 

Thirty has come to mean, in newspaper par- 
lance, the end. This is certainly not true in our 
case for we are looking ahead to our fiftieth anni- 
versary. Our only hope is that as we celebrate the 
thirty-fifth or fortieth anniversary it will not be 
under the same circumstances as when the Journal 
was founded, or celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, namely the conclusion of World Wars 
I and II. 


Pan-American Games 


HERE is a drive under way to secure funds to 

send the American team to the Pan-American 
Games to be held in Buenos Aires, and these funds 
are desperately needed. However, the arbitrary ac- 
tion of the AAU in not including Don Gehrmann 
on the team will make it difficult to convince the 
American people that this team is an American 
team and not merely an AAU team. 

The reason given for leaving Gehrmann off the 
team is that he failed to compete in the 1950 AAU 
Championships. We don’t know why Don did not 
wish to compete in the AAU Championships, pos- 
sibly he had a job that did not permit his taking 
time off, perhaps there were other urgent matters 
that prevented him from going, or perhaps he was 
just tired of running, having been in constant 
training for ten months. This, we happen to know, 
was the case with a number of athletes following 
the NCAA meet in Minneapolis. That Don did 
choose to pass up the AAU meet and the resultant 
reward of trips abroad during the summer would 
seem to indicate that he had a pretty good reason. 

The AAU has tried before to build up its meet 
by making it the most important means of selecting 
the Olympic teams. A few sharp college adminis 
trators quickly pointed out that over half of the 
Olympic teams were made up of college men, and 
hence the NCAA meet should have as much say in 
determining the make-up of Olympic teams as any 
other meet. The result has been, what we think, is 
an ideal arrangement. The first three place win. 
ners at both the NCAA and AAU meets qualify for 
the Olympic tryouts. 

Going back to the case of Don Gehrmann, it cer- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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ENNIS is recognized today as one 
Tot the leading sports, not only of 
the United States, but of the world. 
It is one of the foremost of all inter- 
national games, with many nations 
competing yearly for the coveted Da- 
vis Cup. Here is a game that is played 
under the same rules and regulations, 
and with the same equipment 
throughout the world. 

The sport had its origin several 
centuries ago when the nobility play- 
ed in England and France. Develop- 
ment and trends of the game may be 
traced fairly accurately from its ori- 
gin, through its introduction in the 
United States in the year 1876. The 
game grew rapidly from that time, un- 
til today we find tennis courts in 
practically every city and town in the 
nation. During this period many col- 
leges and universities included ten- 
nis in their curricula. The game was 
introduced on the American inter- 
collegiate sport scene, and became an 
integral part of athletic competition 
among the many institutions. It is 
noteworthy that the first national in- 
tercollegiate tournament was held in 
1883. 

Intercollegiate tennis enjoys the 
unique position in our modern edu- 
cational system of being able to con- 
tribute significantly to the physical, 
social, emotional and recreational de- 
velopment of the participant. Yet, 
paradoxically enough, it is very much 
under-promoted. 

While this article deals primarily 
with suggested rules and regulations 
to govern intercollegiate tennis, it 
is pertinent at this point to mention 
two very prominent causes for the 
under-promotion in tennis. First, 
there is the problem of obtaining 
competent coaching personnel and, 
secondly, we have the problem of ade- 
quate playing facilities. Very few in- 
stitutions employ coaches for tennis 
as they do for football, basketball, 
baseball or other activities. This, in 
turn, not only affects the intercolle- 
giate program, but great numbers of 
students are being deprived of a 
chance to learn one of the better car- 
ry-over sports through participation 
in physical education classes. Surpris- 
ingly enough the Southern colleges 
and universities, with the longer play- 
ing season, do not employ as many 
full-time tennis coaches as one finds 
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By HARRY FOGLEMAN 


Tennis Coach, University of Florida 


in the institutions of the East, Middle 
West and Pacific Coast. 

With adequate promotion and per- 
sonnel, the second big problem loom- 
ing on the horizon is that of facilities 
—sufficient tennis courts to accom- 
modate the student body. The propor- 
tion of tennis courts to the enrollment 
in the vast majority of institutions is 
extremely low. According to the 1950 
edition of the College Blue Book of 
Athletics, the nine schools in the 
Western Conference have one tennis 
court per six hundred and forty-seven 
students; the institutions of the East- 
ern Collegiate Athletic Conference 





ARRY FOGLEMAN taught phy- 

sical education and coached 
tennis at Duke from 1935 until he 
entered military ‘service in 1942. 
Now in his third year at Florida, he 
guided the “Gators” to their first 
SEC tennis championship last year, 
the team being ranked fifth in the 
nation. Fogleman is a firm believ- 
er in fundamentals and condition- 
ing and his teams have always 
been noted for being well-ground- 
ed and well-conditioned. 











possess one tennis court for every one 
hundred and eighty students. South- 
ern Conference schools have one ten- 
nis court per two hundred and eight 
students. The Southwest Conference 
shows one tennis court per four hun- 
dred and forty students and the Paci- 
fic Coast Conference has one tennis 
court per eight hundred and twenty- 
four students. From this ratio all stu- 
dents who desire to play an hour of 
doubles in an Ivy League institution 
could play about once each week, 
while in the Pacific Coast Conference 
it would take about a month for each 
student to participate in one hour of 
doubles. Probably the greatest stimu- 
lant to the accelerated development 
of tennis programs would be the con- 
struction of an inexpensive non-main- 
tenance tennis court for schools: One 
big argument against constructing ex- 
tensive facilities is the large initial 
outlay, and upkeep. Thus, it seems 
justifiable to state that intercollegiate 
tennis is not receiving the promotion- 
al and developmental emphasis that 


uggestions for an Intercollegiate Tennis Program 


it might enjoy because of the lack of 
qualified personnel and facilities. 
In spite of these rather prohibitive 
handicaps, tennis today holds an im- 
portant place in the intercollegiate 
athletic program of almost every col- 
lege and university in the United 
States. With this almost universal ex- 
pansion of the intercollegiate tennis 
program, the rules of competition and 
tennis teams in dual meets have be- 
come increasingly numerous and com- 
plex. The numerous administrative 
problems of intercollegiate play are 
becoming progressively apparent with 
each succeeding season. In this re- 
spect, the biggest hindrance to inter- 


—collegiate play centers around the lack 


of uniformity of playing rules. Most 
intercollegiate sports such as football, 
basketball and track are played under 
uniform rules, but this is not the case 
with tennis. The only rules adhered 
to, with any degree of consistency, are 
those of the United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. These rules, however, 
are of a general nature and were not 
meant to govern any specific phase of 
tennis such as intercollegiate play. A 
review of the codes of the various con- 
ferences focuses sharp attention on 
the existing disparity between the re 
gulations governing intercollegiate 
competition in football, basketball, 
baseball and track, and those regula 
tions which control intercollegiate 
tennis. On the one hand, the former 
group enjoys comprehensive and well- 
planned direction; on the other hand, 
intercollegiate tennis within the var- 
ious athletic conferences, has not been 
afforded the opportunity of function- 
ing under equitable standards and co- 
operative policies. 

One of the most pertinent com- 
ments on intercollegiate tennis was 
made by the late Dr. William P. Ja- 
cobs when he was president of Presby- 
terian College. A great deal of the re- 
vival of tennis in the South, both in- 
terscholastic and intercollegiate, may 
be traced to the promotional interest 
in the game evidenced by Dr. Jacobs. 
In his book “Tennis, Builder of Citi- 
zenship,” Dr. Jacobs stated, “It has 
long been the opinion of many ten- 
nis authorities interested in the game 
of tennis that more stress should be 
given intercollegiate play, namely 
team matches.” In this statement Dr. 
Jacobs has reiterated the need for uni- 
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form rules and regulations; yet little 
in the way of constructive administra 
tive changes has been accomplished 
by the various institutions or athle 
tic conferences participating in tenni 
competition. 

For example, the problem of how 
many singles and doubles matches 
will be played in a dual meet is a fre 
quent source of confusion and pos 
sible ill feeling. Another thing that 
illustrates the situation is the method 
of announcing or giving the line-uy 
prior to the meet, stating the brand 
and number of balls to be used and 
how often they should be changed, the 
receiving of cash guarantees and/o1 
meals and lodging. These and many 
other practices tend to hinder the ad 
vancement of intercollegiate tennis. 

At the present time all these prac 
tices and problems must be solved by 
the coaches of the participating insti 
tutions. However, most, if not all, of 
these problems could either be solved 
or avoided in each college or univer 
sity and the several athletic confer- 
ences by the adoption of, and adhe 
ence to, a set of standard rules and re- 
gulations. The Western Conference 
has seventeen rules to govern inte! 
collegiate tennis, while both the 
Southern and Southeastern Confer 
ence have no rules. The Southeastern 
Conference at its annual meeting in 
December, 1950, passed a motion for 
the adoption of uniform rules to gov 
ern intercollegiate tennis within the 
Conference beginning with the season 
of 1951. Tennis coaches in the South 
ern Conference are striving for mor« 
uniform play within their Conference 
Any institution or conference would 
do well to study the plan which has 
been in effect in the Western Confer 
ence for several years. The rules 
adopted by the Southern Conference 





Art Larsen Serving 


Notice that Illustrations 1 and 2 
show how the racket head and toss- 
ing hand start downward together 
even though the toss is not made 
until the ball is carried up to face 
level. This, together with the shift of 
the weight from the rear to the for- 
ward foot, develops a rhythm and 
serves as a “wind-up.” 

illustrations 4, 5, and 6 show clear- 
ly how the ball is carried as high as 
possible before being thrown up 
This is why the tossing arm is so fully 
extended. Carrying the ball up with 
a straight arm in this manner makes 
it possible to toss it more accurately 

illustrations 7, 8, and 9 show clear 
ly the “high elbow, low racket head’ 
position. From here the racket is 
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are similar in many respects to those 
of the Western Conference, but they 
have been amended and revised for 
the purpose of meeting certain situa- 
tions existing in the Southeastern 
Conference. 

From the preceding paragraph, it 
may be seen that intercollegiate ten- 
nis play should be standardized by 
adding rules to meet generalizations 
of the individual institutions or con- 
ference. The remaining portion of the 
article will give suggested rules and 
regulations based upon personal com- 
munication, talks of various tennis 
coaches, studies of the existing codes 
of several conferences, and customs 
now in existence. 

Suggested rules and regulations to 
govern intercollegiate tennis which 
may be considered for use by any in- 
stitution or athletic conference are 
outlined as follows: 


Dual Meets 


1. The majority of institutions 
prefer to play six singles and three 
doubles matches. 

2. Each individual match in a 
dual meet, in both singles and 
doubles, will count one point for the 
institution winning the match. 

3. Coaches shall exchange written 
line-ups simultaneously in both sin- 
gles and doubles immediately preced- 
ing play. 

4. If the winner of a dual meet has 
already been determined with the 
playing of the singles, the doubles 
line-up may be altered. 

5. No tennis coach shall change 
his line-up from one dual meet to the 
next without explaining to the tennis 
coach of the other institution the rea- 
son for such a change in the line-up. 

(Continued on page 32) 





thrown upward, reaching as high as 
the fully extended arm permits, to 
make contact with the ball. 

Illustration 10 shows the fully ex- 
tended hitting arm and lowered right 
shoulder, all done to increase the 
reach and increase the racket mo- 
mentum. 

Summing up, the essential points 
in the service swing, illustrated in this 
sequence are (1) The shift of weight 
from the rear foot to the forward 
foot as the racket moves down and 
back. (2) Carrying the ball as high 
as possible before releasing it. (3) 
Dropping the racket head down be- 
hind the back, so that it may be 
whipped upward to meet the ball. 
(4) A straight arm at the moment 
of impact to provide a longer reach 
and greater racket speed. 
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CAGERS are basketball aces with molded, anti-slip soles. 
They snugly support the whole foot. Shockproof Arch 
Cushions and Cushioned Insoles. Team colors, black or 
white in men’s sizes, 6 to 14; black or white in boys’, 
2% to 6; little boys’, black 11 to 2. 
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There Are Special Keds to Help Each Game! 


TRACK KEDS— perfect shoes for track; built on authen- 
tic track shoe last; fit the feet like gloves—feel just 
about as light! There isn’t an extra ounce to hamper 
speed. Gum soles and heel pads leave the arch free; 
lace-to-toe fronts brace muscles. Black. Sizes, 6 to 12. 
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SURESHOT Keds can stop or start on a dime—note the 

heavy molded suction soles. Prize comfort and “staying 
wer” in the Shockproof Arch Cushions and Cush- 

ioned Insoles; cool breathing fabrics; light-weight con- 
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CAL-COURT Keds have features for fast-moving comfort. 
High-service toe-guards, pebbled soles for sure grip on 
hard courts. Shockproof Arch Cushions and Cushioned 
Insoles. White, men’s, 5 to 14. Women’s, 2% to 10. 


LITTLE LEAGUE Keds are widely acclaimed and used 
in Official Little League Baseball. Molded rubber cleats 
eliminate spike dangers. Famous Keds Arch and foot 
health features offset fatigue. Hard safety toe caps. 
Black. Men’s sizes, 62 to 10; boys’ sizes, 1 to 6. 











TEAM-MATE Keds star in Girls’ Basketball; are fine 
general purpose shoes for all eh Light, husky molded 
soles for speedand fast stops; Shockproof Arch Cushions; 


cool breathing fabrics. All these features add up to resil- 
ient comfort in action. White. Women’s sizes, 24% to 10. 





DECK KEDS, originally designed for yachting, give 
extra-fine anti-skid footing for court games. Note 
slotted soles. Heavy bumper toes, Shockproof Arch 
Cushions and Cushioned Insoles assure relaxed poise 
for muscles. White or blue. Men’s sizes, 6 to 12. 





BIG LEAGUER Keds have top features for basketball 
and general all-around wear. Deeply moided, anti-slip 
soles; Cushioned Shockproof Heels and Cushioned In- 
soles; sturdy construction. Cool, breathable, washable. 
Black. Men’s sizes, 6 to 14; boys’, 2% to 6. 
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Are Football Practices Worthwhile? 


By FRANK A. BATES 
lowa City, High School, lowa 


HE responsibility of the coach is 

great, since he is not only a teach- 
er, but a builder of character, a mold- 
er of the men of tomorrow. He holds 
the power to impress his ideas upon 
the growing personalities of the boys. 
He gives them instruction and facts; 
he tells them how to develop the pro- 
per skills. Students may spend a whole 
semester studying algebra or history, 


while in less than half that time they. 


may attain levels of verbal and man- 
ual skill on the football field which 
are rarely approached in the class- 
room. 

Football, the king of sports, may be 
played by brute strength; or as a re- 
sult of coaching, for skill in mental 
and physical alertness. It is a sport 
for healthy rugged bodies, actuated by 
high-minded and hard-fighting spir- 
its; for competition which is energized 
by the plain urge to play rather than 
by the ambition to win at all costs. 
Coaches and thinking men have gain- 
ed a profound respect for the profes- 
sion and an earnest regard for the 
opportunities it offers of becoming an 
engineer in the values of human per- 
sonalities. If mental alertness and de- 
termination are preferred to muscle 
and brawn, then psychology becomes 
the equipment of the present-day 
coach. 

Webster defines psychology as the 
experimental study of certain kinds 
of human behavior. It is particularly 
interested in those forms of human 
behavior which display or seem to be 
a product of mentality. Successful 
coaching depends upon (a) the fact 
of individual differences between hu- 
man beings, (b) the original nature of 
man, (c) the meaning of the laws of 
psychology, and (d) the natural in- 
surgence and playfulness of youth. 
Successful coaching, like successful 
teaching, means making every man 
realize his full capacities, giving every 
man tasks co-ordinate with his ability 
and talents, making each one a suc- 
cessful man in his contributions to 
the success of the team as a whole. 
The coach will be successful in pro- 
portion to the enthusiasm he shows 
both on and off the field. He must al- 
ways keep before him the fervent 
longings and desires of the boys and 
young men he has to teach. 

The responsibility of the coach is 
to take the material at his disposal 
and develop it into a co-ordinated and 
effective unit. His teaching ability 
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must be broad enough to enable him 
to size up the capabilities of the play- 
ers, keeping individual adjustments 
in mind. Practice makes perfect only 
under certain conditions. Otherwise 
we develop habits which may be, but 
more often are neither efficient nor 
skillful. Practice may make machines 
of us, but it does not always lead to 
perfection. 

It may be well to review those laws 
of learning which will, if applied, lead 
to success rather than to failure. First, 
we must keep in mind the favorable 
length of time to be used in practic- 
ing a particular skill. In clock time, 
20 minutes is considered the maxi- 
mum time; however, with experience 
one may detect the time when interest 
wanes and distraction becomes ap- 
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parent. It is far better to stop when 
the players have a desire to continue 
rather than when there is no interest 
left. At the beginning of the season a 
coach may hold two practices daily if 
these are well planned, but after the 
first week, one practice period per 
day may accomplish more than two. 
In the later stages of the season, two 
or three practices per week may be 
sufficient. 

Second, in learning complicated 
skills, more progress is made when 
skills are properly divided into funda- 
mentals or units. The coach should 
give an explanation of the techniques 
involved, starting with the important 
factors or mechanics involved. The 
next step should be a demonstration 
of the particular techniques at half 
speed, accompanied by explanatpry re- 
marks, followed by a full speed de- 
monstration. The third step should be 
the execution of the techniques by 
the players, first against passive oppo- 


sition and later against all-out oppo- 
sition. Constructive criticism by the 
coach is in order after a short period 
of careful observation. The player 
should then practice for perfection of 
the various techniques of his position. 
The coach should be ever mindful 
of the value of constructive criticism. 
He should make sure his practice 
periods are real parts of the style of 
game he wishes to teach. 

Third, the coach may well keep in 
mind that the emotional state affects 
learning. Annoyance, displeasure, dis- 
taste, sullenness, anger, or fear may 
retard learning, whereas the contrary 
hastens learning. A smile, a humorous 
reaction, a word of encouragement 
may go a long way to hasten the ac- 
complishment of a particular skill. 

Fourth, the rate of learning any 
one skill seems to vary with the num- 
ber of other skills that must be learn- 
ed at the same time. High school 
players should not be made to learn 
any more than two formations ‘and 
never more than fifteen plays for each 
formation. It is far better to learn 
four plays well that start from a com- 
mon beginning, but develop different- 
ly than to try to learn a great num- 
ber of disconnected plays. A coach 
should set up carefully the general 
principles that may be applied to all 
his plays. These principles should be 
taught first, then the exceptions 
should be added. We _ have seen 
coaches attempt to teach 70 to 100 
plays to high school boys, then ac- 
cuse them of being stupid when they 
failed to remember their assignments. 
It is a good idea to start out the sea- 
son with a few well-learned plays 
and as the season continues add to the 
repertoire. It is advisable to add a 
trick play or two as the season goes 
along even if the coach does not ex- 
pect to use them. The effect of this 
maneuver is surprising, since the boys 
will enjoy practicing it and seem to 
take renewed interest in the coaching 
techniques. 

Fifth, the rate of learning depends 
upon the way in which the material 
is presented and upon the individual 
differences of the squad. Many coach 
es overlook the importance of plan- 
ning each workout, but wait until 
the players report on the field to 
decide the nature of the practice. A 
number of coaches become discour- 
aged over the fact that all the mem- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Treatment of the 


Charley horse 


By ANDREW W. GRIEVE 
Van Etten, New York, Central School 


LL physical educators and coach- 

es periodically experience ath- 
letic injuries which demand proper 
care. Among these temporary physical 
disabilities, they will often be re- 
quired to treat an injury to the up- 
per leg, commonly referred to as the 
“charley horse.” Of all the injuries 
occurring in athletics, muscle injur- 
ies are the most prevalent. Twenty- 
nine per cent of all injuries to col- 
lege men in athletics are muscle in- 
juries, while among high school boys 
it represents 22 per cent of all the 
injuries.! 

In order to gain a fundamental 
understanding of the treatment, we 
must analyze the anatomical struc- 
ture of the leg and the parts injured. 
The femur, or thigh bone, is attached 
into a hollow orbit (acetabulum) of 
the hip bone by ligaments, and by 
ligaments to the lower leg. We find 
several muscles which are located in 
the frontal region of the femur. These 
include the sartorius, rectus femoris, 
vastus medialis, vastus lateralis, and 
vastus intermedius. The injury we 
are referring to may occur in one or 
more of these muscles. 

There are many schools of thought 
in regard to the proper definition of 
such an injury among trainers and 
educators. Dr. Deaver states, “muscle 
injuries are produced by a direct 
blow on the muscle from a force with- 
out the body, or because of muscular 
contractions produced within the 
body when suddenly meeting a 
mechanical obstacle.” Injury to the 
muscle is classified as a bruise or con- 
tusion, if caused by a direct blow, or 
as a strain, if it occurs as a result of 
an indirect force. 

Dr. Bilik classifies the condition as 
a “muscle bruise” alone. It occurs 
when the relaxed muscle is forcibly 
jammed against the underlying bone, 
resulting in a severe bruise to the 
muscles, blood vessels, the nerves, etc.” 

Personally, we believe that a 
“charley horse” is the breaking of 
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blood vessels occurring when a mus- 
cle is crushed against a bone, and 
should be differentiated from a mus- 
cle hernia which results from a sud- 
den severe contraction of a muscle 
that causes it to tear through its en- 
veloping membrane. This limits the 
cause of the injury to a blow and 
eliminates the possibility of confus- 
ing it with a strained muscle. 

When the “charley horse” is report- 
ed, we should inquire first as to what 
was the cause and obtain a full de- 
scription of its occurrence. We must 
be certain that it is a “charley horse” 
and look for supporting symptoms. 
Some symptoms are pain over the 
muscle which is accentuated by ex- 
tending the leg, contraction of the 
muscles, and a hard mass formed in 
the muscle tissue. 


Treatment 


The first aid procedure is applied 
very easily. We should apply cold ap- 
plications to constrict the blood ves- 
sels and prevent internal hemorrhage. 
Rubbing the injured areas removes 
pain, prevents further hemorrhage 
into tissue, and hastens the removal 
of existing exudate, which is the 
liquid matter that forms in the tissue 
as a result of the injury and is a 
foreign substance that we wish to 
eliminate. It is impossible to injure 
a muscle without injuring all the 
structures contained in the muscle. 
As a result of the torn capillaries, 
there is an immediate hemorrhage in- 
to the injured area. Therefore, we 
desire to eliminate this exudate as 
quickly as possible and base our first 
aid treatment on this. 

Repair to the injured muscle does 
not take place until the exudate is 
removed and the after-treatment must 
insure this. Rest is the first form of 
treatment in order to eliminate any 
further injury to the muscle, and al- 
low the limb to eliminate the exu- 
date naturally. Any form of heat, such 
as the use of a heating pad, whirl- 
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pool bath, heat lamp or antiphlogis- 
tine, will be of definite value in re- 
moving the exudate. 

Correct massaging is probably one 
of the best methods of assuring prop- 
er healing. John Rourke says, “Mas- 
sage with slow, rhythmical stroking 

_movements of about five minutes 
each. Hold the hands so that they 
follow the contour of the injured part. 
At first pass over the injured area 
lightly, then gradually increase the 
pressure. A fifteen-minute massage 
will produce a good state of local 
relaxation. Later on when the acute 
stage has subsided movements may 
be included which apply greater 
pressure and pass more quickly ove 
the injured area.’’* 

There are two types of bandages 
that may be used on this injury. The 
first type is the compression bandage 
which may be a pad of gauze, cotton 
or sponge rubber placed directly over 
the injured area. The second type is 
the protective bandage which pre- 
vents movements that will strain the 
injured tissue. We must first diagnose 
the action of the injured muscle o1 
muscles, and then place the bandage 
over the joint acted upon by the in- 
jured area so that the strain is re- 
moved from the muscle and it remains 
in a state of rest. Running strips of 
adhesive tape around the leg at the 
patella will eliminate much of the 
strain on the injured muscle or mus- 
cles. 

The general procedure as outlined 
above, will vary with the severity of 
the injury. We must reproduce the 
natural state of protection, warmth, 
sterility, and nutrition so the evolu 
tion of the repair cell will be more 
successful. 


Lloyd and F. Eastwood 
1939) p. 233. 
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The High School Competitive Program 


By RHEA H. WILLIAMS 


Athletic Director, Texas Interscholastic League 


HE growth of competitive athlet- 

ics, both intramural and _inter- 
school, in the United States during 
the last fifty years, has been nothing 
short of phenomenal. Athletic compe- 
tition in our high schools has come 
to be an American tradition and in- 
stitution. In no country in the world 
has there been the development of in- 
tramural and interschool athletics that 
is found in America. The emphasis 
on competitive athletics which is 
found in the United States is the na- 
tural end result of a country which 
has built its greatnesses and its weak- 
nesses on the competitive system un- 
der a capitalistic philosophy. The 
good and the bad of our present ath- 
letic system are reflections on our 
national, social, moral and economic 
mores. 

W. Stuart Symington, chairman of 
the National Security Resources 
Board, has expressed the values of 
competitive athletics in these words: 
“I think America’s most cherished na- 
tional possession is sportsmanship. I 
choose to define sportsmanship as 
honest rivalry, courteous relations 
and graceful acceptance of results. As 
a business man I can vouch for how 
badly we need those traits in industry; 
and as a member of government, I 
can vouch also for their need in Wash- 
ington. America would not be what 
it is today without competitive sports. 
They are a part of the fiber of our 
tradition. Their nationally known 
products of mental, moral and phys- 
ical training, and their obviously 
great influence on the development of 
character, are fundamental elements 
in our heritage. When a young Amer- 
ican though burning up inside, quiet- 
ly turns away from a called third 
strike, or accepts without grimace, 
moan or mutter, the foul called on 
him for basketball overguarding, he is 
learning those traits which later make 
him an asset to his community, to his 
future business or profession, and to 
his nation.” 

Intramural and interschool athlet- 
ics are not necessarily counterparts 
of each other. Both have an import- 
ant place in the school’s educational 
program. Each may be justified on 
its own merits. The important thing 
in the school program policy is to be 
certain that one activity does not 
crowd out or overshadow the other. 
Each should have its proper degree 
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of emphasis. The problem is to find 
and maintain this. In many instances 
it is not a case of de-emphasizing in- 
terschool athletics, but rather that of 
bringing up and giving proper em- 
phasis, attention and recognition to 
the intramural program. By making 
intramurals attractive and _ worth- 
while, they will pay dividends in in- 
terest and participation on the part 
of the great number of high school 
students who merely want a chance 
to play. 

Athletics are most important and 
vital in the program of education for 
youth and adults and should be used 
to develop and promote worthwhile 
educational goals. If athletics are to 
serve useful ends, they must be wisely 
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guided, thoroughly supported, and 
wholeheartedly accepted. Participants, 
parents, and educators must under- 
stand the dynamic character of athlet- 
ics—a force for good—or a force for 
evil. Athletics in the schools may be 
an effective medium for the education 
of youth, or they may be misused to 
glorify a coach, a school, a faculty, or 
as a source of entertainment for the 
general public. Athletics may be eval- 
uated in terms of championships, gate 
receipts, and’ attendance figures, or 
they may be judged by their effect on 
the human beings involved. 

The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations 
has made, and is making at the pres- 
ent time, many contributions in the 
area of interschool competition to 


assure that athletics fit into the educa- 
tional pattern of our school curricu- 
lum. The purposes of the Federation 
are to protect and supervise the in- 
terstate athletic interests of the high 
schools belonging to the state associ- 
ations, to assist in those activities of 
the state associations which can best 
be operated on a nationwide scale, 
to sponsor meetings, publications and 
activities which will permit each state 
association to profit by the experience 
of all other member associations, and 
to co-ordinate the work so that waste 
effort and unnecessary duplication 
will be avoided. 

There are a number of controversies 
and misunderstandings in the pres- 
ent-day school athletic program that 
are causing grave concern. 

One of these is the purpose of ath- 
letics. It involves such questions as, 
“Should one play to win and be 
judged only on such results?”, or “Are 
there other vital educational values?”’ 

Another problem is focused around 
leadership. To clarify the issues here, 
there should be standards for the se- 
lection of leaders, their preparation, 
and the procedures used in carrying 
out leadership duties. 

A third basic problem is the na- 
ture and scope of the administration 
and supervision of athletics. It in- 
volves the sanction of contests, all- 
star games, bowl games, alumni ad- 
ministrative participation, procure- 
ment and use of facilities, financing, 
athletic schedules, conferences and as- 
sociations, tournaments, pre-season 
and post-season games and practices, 
player and spectator control, recruit- 
ing, proselyting subsidization of play- 
ers, public relations, girls’ athletics, 
and exploitation. 


Another important problem con- 
cerns the participants. Involved here 
are considerations and standards of 
eligibility, parity of competition, tra- 
ditional rivals, protection of partici- 
pants, amateurism, and awards. 

A fifth problem is concerned with 
activities. Are the activities selected, 
organized, and adapted to the needs 
of the participants? 

Finally there are problems pertain- 
ing to the values and outcomes, pro- 
posed and realized through interscho- 
lastic athletics. The need of standards 


and criteria for determining the 
worthwhileness of our interscholastic 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Program for Volleyball Instruction 


By WILLIAM T. ODENEAL 


Instructor of Physical Education, Florida State University 


HE future success of intercolle- 
giate volleyball depends, for the 
most part, on the departments of phys- 
ical education and the teachers of 
volleyball in the high schools and 
colleges in the United States. This 
is not just a wild guess or an assump- 
tion, it is definitely the time that fun- 
damental skills must be taught and 
students given ample opportunity to 
use them in games and tournaments. 
Every physical education program 
has both an opportunity and a re- 
sponsibility in introducing activities, 
such as volleyball, without interfer- 
ing with the so-called major sports 
schedules. Many areas in the country 
and especially in the South, are offer- 
ing only one, two and possibly three 
interscholastic sports during the year 
to students. These programs utilize 
only a small part of the student body, 
whereas, if other activities were of- 
fered at the same time or between 
seasons, more students would have a 
chance to represent their school. By 
introducing this type of activity on 
either a recreational, intramural or in- 
tercollegiate level, the other sports 
would be strengthened through inter- 
ests, competition, and student abili- 
ties. 

Volleyball is one of the recreation 
sports that is offered to the student 
body with a minimum of physical 
limitations. Most students can play 
volleyball with a great deal of enjoy- 
ment, and may play it; many years 
after leaving school. Thére is a min- 
imum of cost in equipment and pro- 
vision for play area since volleyball 
can be played either in or out of 
doors. The only equipment necessary 
for fielding a volleyball team is a net, 
two posts or standards, a ball, and a 
referee. There is, however, one requis- 
ite that is necessary for orderly ‘and 
correct play, the instructor or teacher 
must be interested in volleyball and 
be able to teach correct skills. This 
teacher must be able to bring a stud- 
ent into the activity and hold him 
there by providing a program that 
includes learning, improving and 
demonstrating specific skills in actual 
contests. 

At Florida University, volleyball is 
presented in four areas. They are 
as follows with a description of the 
content: 

1. Intramural Leagues: Fraternity, 
dormitory, and open leagues are con- 
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ducted with no formal instruction. 
Winners of the league, play each 
other, to determine the college champ- 
ion. 

2. Required Physical Education: 
Volleyball at Florida State University 
may be chosen from several other 
sports as a team sport activity. 
Everyone is given an understanding 
and playing knowledge of the game 
and better social and ethical behav- 
ior is developed. 

3. Physical Education Majors: Vol- 
leyball is one of the required team 
sports. Knowledge and skill are stres- 
sed, mainly to insure better teaching 
techniques. 

4. Intercollegiate Activities: Volley- 
ball is one of nine varsity sports, and 
emphasis here is placed on playing 
techniques. 

The primary objective in teaching 
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any activity is to prove the worth of 
the methods taught. Since individuals 
are different both in mental and phys- 
ical abilities it is very important to 
find the right method of teaching 
basic fundamentals. At the present 
time each skill is taken apart and 
taught step by step until the whole 
can be understood. For example, in 
spiking it is very difficult to teach 
a student to judge where a moving 
ball will fall so he may run, jump 
into the air, and hit that ball at the 
height, somewhere over eight feet, 
at which he is best suited to jump. 
The next objective in teaching vol- 
leyball is to provide enough contests 
so each student will be stimulated to 
appreciate the drills in fundamental 
skill. The mistakes he made in the 
games will be fresh in the student’s 
mind. Finally, tournaments are held 


to provide competition during the 
course. The lesson plays are divided 
into five major phases.. They are: 1. 
Handling the ball: Passing the ball; 
setting up the ball. 2. Serving: Under- 
hand; overhand; hook; variations. 3. 
Spiking: Eastern style; Western style; 
variations. 4. Blocking. 5. Team Stra- 
tegy or Play: Offensive; defensive; 


\ Spirit. 


Since most physical education clas- 
ses last about 40 minutes and there are 
an average of about 30 class periods 
per term, the following class outline 
should fill the period with activity: 
Lesson 1: General orientation to 
physical education; explanation of the 
course; assign lockers and explain pro- 
cedure; basic fundamentals of hand- 
ling the ball; set up the teams. 
Lesson 2. Review handling the ball; 
fundamentals of pass; footwork; gen- 
eral rules discussion; games. 

Lesson 3. Underhand serve—back and 
forth, then over the net; pass drill, 
basket and one line rotating; games. 
Lesson 4: Review the underhand 
serve and receive; explain “set-up” 
and one-hand plays; games. 

Lesson 5: Set up pass and service 
drills; serve with the targets on the 
floor; games. 

Lesson 6: Spiking — hit the ball into 
the net, on the floor and against the 
wall; explain the jumping technique; 
straight in spike — slap the ball over 
the net, drill; games. 

Lesson 7: Overhead punch serve; re- 
view footwork drill; review front 
spike drill; games. 

Lesson 8: Count strategy; explain 
screens when serving; serve place- 
ment; games. 

Lesson 9: Spiking; explain the hook 
spike and one leg take-off spike; 
games. 

Lesson 10: Close net ball; clarify the 
cut and fist play; test serve and rec- 
ord; games. 

Lesson 11: Tipping and placement; 
test pass; footwork review; games. 
Lesson 12: Blocking; rotate spiking 
and blocking; explain who, how 
and when to block; games. 

Lesson 13: Spiking and _ blocking 
drills; set up new teams by vote; start 
a round-robin tournament. 

Lesson 14: Hook serve; review spiking 
and blocking driils; games. 

Lesson 15: Smash serve; serving com- 
petition; games. 

Lesson 16: Recovery of balls hit into 
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the net; games. 

Lesson 17: Defensive positions at 
serve and at block; games. 

Lesson 18: Review defensive posi- 
tions at net and block; games. 

Lesson 19: Offensive positions at 
serve and spike; games. 

Lesson 20: Review offensive positions 


Suggestions for 


It is also suggested that players be 
permitted to move up or down not 
more than one position from the pre- 
vious dual meet. 

6. All individual matches in a 
dual meet shall be the best two out 
of three sets. No rest period shall be 
allowed during the match. 

7. A dual meet shall be official 
as soon as five individual matches, 
either singles and/or doubles have 
been completed. In case a dual meet 
is stopped for any reason, and five in- 
dividual matches or more have been 
completed, the institution scoring the 
greatest number of points shall be the 
winner of the dual meet. Play should 
be halted only because of inclement 
weather or darkness. 

8. The tennis coach of the host 
institution shall act as the referee of 
the meet. It shall be his duty to start 
the matches, assign courts, call off 
the meet in case of darkness or inclem- 
ent weather, act as final judge or in- 
terpreter of rules, and maintain 


sportsmanlike conduct by the 
spectators. 
9. The tennis coach of the host 


institution shall, before the dual meet 
is started, inform the visiting coach 
of the brand of tennis balls to be used, 
how many balls will be used at one 
time, how often balls will be changed, 
the type of surface the meet will be 
played on, and any special rules need- 
ed to govern play on the courts. 

10. The singles matches shall be 
played first, with the doubles matches 
following, as soon as play may begin. 
No more than fifiteen minutes for rest 
shall be given between singles and 
doubles if the other players are ready 
to play. 


Conference Tournament 


Generally speaking, conference 
tournaments are of three types: one 
singles and doubles tournament; one 
with several singles players being 
paired in two or three tournaments 
and the doubles in either one or two 
tournaments; the third type with six 
singles divisions and three doubles 
divisions of play. Here again, a con- 
ference would have to adjust the type 
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at serve and spike; games. 

Lesson 21: Offensive plays; switch- 
ing deception; calling offensive areas; 
games. 

Lesson 22: Officiating techniques and 
signals; games. 

Lesson 23: General review; games. 
Lesson 24: General review games. 


an Intercollegiate 


(Continued from page 21) 


ot tournament to best suit its own 
needs. The Western Conference and 
the Southeastern Conference used the 
third type. That is, each member in- 
stitution may enter six singles play- 
ers, one in each of the six divisions 
of play and one doubles team in each 
of the three divisions of play in 
doubles. One objection to this type 
of tournament is that it does not pro- 
vide for the upsets that may occur. 
One big tournament does not meet 
the situation because all the stress is 
placed on one or two star players, 
and the individual suddenly becomes 
bigger than the team. A _ type of 
tournament that combines both the 
individual and the team has been 
favored by most coaches. Suggested 
rules for this type of tournament are 
as follows: 

1. The conference tournament shall 
be played, using the same number of 
singles divisions and doubles divisions 
participated in during the regular 
season. If a conference adopts six sing- 
les and three doubles as official for 
dual meets, then the conference 
tournament should consist of six sing- 
les divisions and three doubles divi- 
sions. 

2. Any member institution may enter 
only one singles player in each of the 
singles divisions and one doubles 
team in each of the doubles divisions. 
3. Each match in every division that 
is won, either by play or default, 
shall count one point. A player re- 
ceiving a bye is not given a point, 
but a player winning his second 
round match after a bye in the first 
round, will receive two points. 

4. Championship shall be determined 
by the team acquiring the greatest 
number of points in all divisions of 
play. In case of a tie, co-champions 
will be declared. The winner and 
runner-up in division one of the sing- 
les and doubles shall be considered 
the individual and doubles champ- 
ions and runner-up respectively of 
the conference. 

5. In order to participate in the con- 
ference tournament, each member in- 
stitution must participate in a min- 
imum of four conference dual meets. 


Lesson 25: 
Lesson 26: 
Lesson 27: 


Net recovery test; games. 
Pass test; games. 

Set-up test; games. 

Lesson 28: Serve test; games. 

Lesson 29: Tournament play-off; pre- 
sentation of trophy. 

Lesson 30: Final examination on play- 
ing techniques. 


Tennis Program 


6. Each member institution shall en- 
ter its players in that division in 
which they participated the most dur- 
ing the current season. Prior to the 
draw, current records shall be furn- 
ished to the tournament committee. 
The committee shall have the power 
to alter any entries that do not con- 
form to the records. 
7. The tournament committee shall 
be composed of three tennis coaches 
and the chairman shall be the tennis 
coach of the institution sponsoring 
“the tournament. 
8. Players will be seeded according 
to current records, or in case of a 
tie, the committee should refer to 
the official rankings of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association or its 
sectional rankings. No player shall 
be seeded in any division unless that 
player has played in at least half of 
the conference dual meets in a po- 
sition corresponding to the same di- 
vision of tournament play. 
9. Players from one institution may 
not draw more than three seeded play- 
ers in all divisions of tournament 
play. If a player from an institution 
that has drawn three seeded players 
shall subsequently draw a_ seeded 
player, that player shall move to the 
next open lower bracket. 
10. A team trophy shall be awarded 
to the institution winning the champ- 
ionship. Appropriate prizes shall be 
awarded winners and runner-ups re- 
spectively in all divisions of play. 
The rules suggested to govern play 
in dual meets and conference tourn- 
aments may or may not fit exactly 
the needs of intercollegiate tennis 
throughout the country. However, if 
they are used as a guide, it is believed 
that tennis in the hundreds of institu 
tions of higher learning will receive 
a tremendous and much needed “shot 
in the arm.” It is also believed that 
the coaches, and especially the play 
ers, will gain much more enjoyment 
from the program. It will assist in 
the development of the all-important 
individual and team spirit that is re 
quired if intercollegiate tennis is to 
assume its justifiably eminent posi 
tion in the world of sports. 
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thet makes Pen eyl\ Cie Here’s the ball for which every tennis 
coach has been waiting... the great 
new .Pennsylvania Championship 
Tennis Ball with the revolutionary X-76 
Super Felt cover. Thoroughly and 
rigorously tested on all surfaces, 
Pennsylvania's exclusive X-76 Super 
Felt with traditional wool nap... lasts 
up to 15") longer than any other ball. 
Long famed for accurate play and 
balanced performance, Pennsylvania 
Tennis Balls now give you and your 
- team the longest-lasting tennis ball 
in the game! Buy and try these great 
new Pennsylvania Tennis Balls today! 
You'll get extra sets...extra long 
life with X-76 Super Felt, exclusive 
with Pennsylvania! 
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For fit, comfort and appearance—for real honest-to-goodness VALUE—MacGregor 





Goldsmith stock uniforms have no equal. Well designed and made of sturdy, 
high-grade flannels, they're now ready for prompt delivery (without lettering). 





a ae PRONE SPT: 32 134 | 36 | 38 | 40 | 42 | 44 | 46 
a eee RR 28 | 30 | 30 | 32| 34 | 36 | 38 | 40 


and will be deliv- 
ered ONLY in the 
following pants and 
shirt size combina- 
tions: 








Grades C282X, C284X and C388X... BLCRL SEES SiS 





Grades C281X, C286X, C288X and 
rere te Xx] xX] xX] xX] xX]; x | xXx] xX 





























High grade pre-shrunk baseball flannel. 
Color 14—White Color 26—Pearl Gray 
White on Scarlet silk braid trim White on Royal Blue silk braid trim 
sHiIRT—"V" neck, ventilated armpits. Two rows, two color %” silk braid 
SHIRT and PANTS around neck and down front, one row around sleeve ends. 

ar. . PANTS—Full tunnel belt loops, two patch pockets, with buttons, ventilated 
crotch. One row of two color %” silk braid down side seams. 

Team Price $19.50 


*GRADE (282X 





A very rugged and serviceable pre-shrunk flannel. 


Color 14—White Color 26—Pearl Gray 
White on Scarlet silk braid trim Royal Blue on Scarlet silk braid trim 

* GRADE (284X sHiIRT—"V" neck, ventilated armpits. Two rows, two color %” silk braid 
trim around neck and down front, one row around sleeve ends. 

SHIRT and PANTS PANTS—Full tunnel be!t loops, two patch pockets, with buttons, ventilated 


C282X, C284X, C286x, 
C288Xx, C289X 


crotch. One row of two color %” silk braid down side seams. 
Team Price $14.95 





STOCK BASEBALL PANTS 

%&C248X—Good quality well wearing Pearl Gray flannel. Full tunnel belt loops, one patch pocket. No trimming. Sizes 28 to 38 inclusive 
Team Price per pair $4.95 

€249X—Durable flannel, full tunnel belt loops, one patch pocket. No trimming. Sizes 28 to 38 inclusive. Available in the following: 

Color 14—White—No Trim. Color 26—Peorl Gray—No Trim 2... ccc ccc ccc cc ccc ccc cc ccc ccccccccccccccccocces Team Price per pair $4.25 





STOCK BASEBALL CAPS 


Sizes, 61/2 to 7 % inclusive 


%C224—Fine Quality All Wool Flannel—Carried in Factory Stock. Six piece crown, taped seams, 
sewed crown eyelets, covered button. Front crown stiffener, Professional style visor. 1%-inch leather 
sweat band, backed with a sweatproof reinforcer, green undervisor. Carried in Factory Stock in colors 
Scarlet, Navy, Royal Blue and Royal Crown with Scarlet visor and button. ....... Team Price $1.95 
C226X—Fine Quality All Wool Flannel—Carried in Factory Stock. Six piece crown, taped seams. 
Stitched, professional style visor, green undervisor, tapered leather sweat band. Sewed crown eyelets. 
Carried in Factory Stock in colors, Scarlet, Navy, Light Gold, Royal Blue, Light Maroon, Kelly Green, 
and Royal Crown with Scarlet visor and button........ 02... ccc cece cece eeees Team Price $1.65 
€228X—Carried in Factory Stock. A medium priced cap of mixed wool and cotton felt. Professional 
style visor, with double row of stitching, green undervisor, taped seams, leatherette sweat band. Metal 
ventilating eyelets in crown. Carried in Factory Stock in colors, Scarlet, Light Gold, Navy, Royal Blue 
EE, hata dh wdnavadee sass chee Bhan emma ge h eset aagnemen ee ss Team Price $1.20 





STOCK BASEBALL HOSE 


Carried in Factory Stock in the following color combinations: 





Navy with Style F White Stripe Scarlet with Style F White Stripe 

Royal Blue with Style F White Stripe Scarlet with Style F Royal Blue Stripe 
KO16—Rib stitch, medium weight worsted reinforced................... Team Price per pair $2.20 
KO20—Medium weight ribbed cotton ............ . cece eee eee eee eee Team Price per pair 1.65 
ON 6 ook acces ond es od66000086000008 0% Team Price per pair 1.25 
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High grade serviceable flannel. 
Color 14—White Color 26—Pearl Gray 
Solid Scarlet silk braid trim Solid Royal Blue silk braid trim 
SHIRT—Raglan Sleeves of same materiul as shirt, ventilated armpits. 
*GRADE (281X One row %” one color silk braid trim around neck, down front and 
around sleeve ends. One row %” one color silk braid trim over shoulders 
SHIRT and PANTS and down sleeves. 
PANTS—Full tunnel belt loops, ventilated crotch, two patch pockets with 
buttons. One row %” one color silk braid trim down side seams. 

Tecm Price $12.95 





A good quality well wearing flannel. 


Color 14—White Color 26—Pearl Gray 
* GRADE C286X White on Royal Blue silk braid trim Scarlet on Royal Blue silk braid trim 
SHIRT—’V”’ neck, two rows of re color wa silk braid trim around neck 
j and down front, one row around sleeve ends. 
SHIRT and PANTS PANTS—Full tunnel belt loops, one patch pocket. One row of two color 
%” silk braid trim down side seams. Team Price $10.95 





A good quality baseball flannel with Gabracord raglan sleeves. 
Color 14—White Color 26—Pearl Gray 
* GRADE C388X Scarlet sleeves, Royal Blue silk braid trim Royal Blue sleeves, Scarlet silk braid trim 
; SHIRT—Raglan Gabracord Sleeves, one color %” silk braid trim over 
SHIRT and PANTS shoulders, down sleeves, and around sleeve ends. 
PANTS—Full tunnel belt loops, one patch pocket. One row, one color 
%” silk braid trim down side seams. Team Price $9.4S 





An excellent flannel for hard wear and service. 

Color 14—White Color 26—Peorl Gray 

GRADE C288X White on Scorlet silk braid trim Royal Blue on Scarlet silk braid trim 
SHIRT—"’V”’ neck, two rows, two color %” silk braid trim around neck 
SHIRT énd PANTS and down front, one row around sleeve ends. 

PANTS—Full tunnel belt loops, one patch pocket. One row, two color 
¥%” silk braid trim down side seams. Team Price $9.45 











A durable flannel at a moderate price. 

Color 14—White Color 26—Pearl Gray 

GRADE C€289X White on Scarlet silk braid trim Royal Blue on Scarlet silk braid trim 

SHIRT—"V” neck, two rows, two color %” silk braid trim around neck 
and down front, one row around sleeve ends. 

SHIRT and PANTS PANTS—Full tunnel belt loops, one patch pocket. One row, two color 

%” silk braid trim down side seams. Team Price $7.95 











YOUTH’S BASEBALL UNIFORMS aren aS BE Be BR Be 
Pants Size 24 25 26 27 28 30 

Uniforms are available ONLY in the Following Size 
Combinations: C€261X wie x x x x x 
ORDER BY SHIRT SIZE C262X x x x x x x 




















Made of excellent flannel for hard wear and service. 

1X Color 26—Pearl Gray—Royal Blue on Scarlet silk braid trim. 
GRADE (26 SHIRT—"V" neck, two rows of two color %” silk braid trim around neck 
and down front, one row around sleeve ends. 
PANTS—Full tunnel belt loops, one patch pocket. One row two color 
¥%” silk braid trim down side seams. Team Price $7.95 


SHIRT and PANTS 





A durable flannel at a moderate price. 

Color 14—White Color 26—Peorl Gray 

GRADE (262X White on Scarlet silk braid trim Royal Blue on Scarlet silk braid trim 
SHIRT—"V” neck, two rows, two color %” silk braid trim around neck 
SHIRT and PANTS and down front, one row around sleeve ends. 

PANTS—Full tunnel belt loops, one patch pocket. One row, two color 
%” silk braid trim down side seams. Team Price $6.45 





%KNot carried in Chicago, Los Angeles or New York Warehouses. 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc. 


“Scores in every field of sport’’ 
CINCINNATI © NEW YORK © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 
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High School Football Offense 





RIOR to the war, it used to be a 

feature every year in the Athletic 
Journal to run a review of football 
offense. This feature which appeared 
in the November issue each year be- 
came a war casualty. However, so 
many of our readers have requested 
this feature that we are reviving it. 
Instead of running it, as formerly, 
in the November issue which is near 
the close of the high school season, 
we decided to run it in the spring, 
when thoughts once more are turning 
to football, either of the spring prac- 
tice variety or in planning next fall’s 
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offense. One other change—instead of 
running the plays by states, we have 
more or less grouped them by offen- 
sive formations. To the many coaches 
who supplied us with the plays and 
information, our sincere thanks. We 
hope to make this a regular feature 
each spring, if it meets with our read- 
ers approval. 


Single Wing 


In Maine the following single wing 
sequence of three plays was used with 
considerable success. In Diagram 1, 
the fullback throws a quick pass to 
the left end who goes laterally along 
the line of scrimmage. The left half- 
back trails for a lateral. Diagram 2 
is an option of this sequence with the 
pass going to the halfback and the 
left end blocking his opposing end in. 
Diagram 3 is the third play in the se- 
quence. The fullback shoots a lateral 
to the left half who may either run 
or throw a running pass to the left 
end who has cut down and out. 

Diagram 4 is an end-around shovel 
pass in use in Connecticut. The snap 
is to the tailback who follows his in- 
terference laterally. He then shovels 
the ball to the left end running 
around. The fullback leads the play 
and blocks the linebacker, while the 
quarterback blocks the halfback with 
assistance from the right guard. The 
wingback is assigned to the end. The 
beauty of this play is the pressure put 
on the defense through the threat of 
a run or a pass. 

Diagram 5 is a tackle trap play by 
the overbalanced guard. The strong 
side tackle and guard team the op- 
posing guard. The ball-carrier fakes 
a hand-off to the quarterback who 
spins and fakes a toss to the tailback. 

Diagram 6 is a pass where three re- 
ceivers load the zone. The wingback 
goes down field six yards, stops and 
then goes long. The right end delays 


at the scrimmage line long enough to 
permit the wingback to start down 
field. The right end goes down six 
yards and cuts sharply to the outside. 

Diagram 7 is a trap on the right 
guard. The fullback stands up and 
fakes a pass and then drives through 
the trap. The blocking back baits the 
trap by faking to spring the trap and 
then goes through for the right 
backer-up. The defensive right guard 
being afraid of the trap baited by 
the blocking back is meat for the ac- 
tual trap set by the left end. 

In Diagram 8, the wingback traps 
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the left guard. The left guard fakes 
a trap block on the left defensive 
guard to set him up for the wingback. 
The blocking back steps back one 
step to let the wingback through and 
then takes the left end. The tailback 
takes two steps to his right and then 
cuts sharply inside tackle. 

Down North Carolina way, the de- 
layed reverse shown in Diagram 9 
has been popular. The fullback hands 
off to the tailback as on an end run; 
the wingback takes two steps as if to 
flank the end, turns and comes back 
to take a hand-off from the tailback. 
The left end sets his opposing end up 
nicely by letting him by, then hook- 
ing around to pin him from the out- 
side. 

Diagram 10 is a running jump pass. 
The tailback gets the ball as he crosses 
over with his left foot. On the third 
step he jumps, watching the left 
backer-up as he does so. If the backer- 
up comes in for a running play, or co- 
vers the blocking back in the flat, the 
toss is to the right end. If the backer- 
up fades with the right end, the tail- 
back hangs on to the ball, takes two 
steps back, and throws to the blocking 
back in the flat. Should the left de- 
fensive halfback come in on the play, 
the throw is deep to the wingback. 
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The pass play shown in Diagram 11 
was seen considerably in Ohio last 
fall. The ball is snapped to the full- 
back who bucks in, handing off to 
the quarterback who spins and shoots 
a lateral to the left half who throws 
to either end. 

In Diagram 12 the ball is centered 
to the left half who starts off-tackle. 
The wingback pivots and takes the 
hand-off from the left half, hitting 
over left guard and cutting for the 
sideline. The quarterback traps the 
first man to left of the center, while 
the left end takes the line-backer in 
the direction in which the play started. 
The center goes for the right half and 
the right end for the safety man. 

In Arizona one of the high schools 
lines up with the quarterback in close 
to the center, similar to the Tennes- 
see system, as is shown in Diagram 13. 
The ball goes to the fullback who 
drives into the line, the left half also 
faking into the line. The fullback 
hands back off his right hip to the 
right half coming around. The play 
is a fooler for the secondary as it gives 
the appearance of being stopped at 
the line of scrimmage. 

Diagram 14 is a running pass which 
is very effective because of the ex- 
treme pressure put on the left defen- 


sive halfback and the safety man. 

In Chicago the pass play shown in 
Diagram 15 proved to be very effec- 
tive. The play starts out as an end run 
to the strong side. The ends decoy to 
pull the backs out of position. ‘The 
blocking back delays and cuts over 
into the weak side flat for a pass from 
the tailback. 

Diagram 16 is a pass off of a power 
plunge. The fullback plunges into 
the line, handing off to the blocking 
back who drops back into the pocket. 
The wingback blocks temporarily and 
then goes into the flat for the pass. 

Diagram 17, sent in from Minneso- 
ta, is a variation of the play shown 
in Diagram 15. In this variation the 
quarterback briefly blocks the end, 
before going into the flat for the 
pass. 


T Formation 


Diagram 18, from Massachusetts, is 
a delayed buck. The quarterback pi- 
vots to his right, faking a hand-off to 
the right half who posts the defensive 
left guard. The quarterback then 
fakes to the left halfback who blocks 
the defensive left tackle. Meanwhile 
the fullback, keeping low, takes one 
step to his right and then recoils to 
the left for the hand-off. 
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In Diagram 19 the left tackle hooks 
back to get the middle linebacker in 
a 5-3 set-up. The right guard goes for 
the left linebacker and the right half 
fills the vacated spot. The right tackle 
drops back to get the end, while the 
right end drives the tackle in. In the 
backfield the quarter fakes to the full 
and gives to the left half who goes off 
his right tackle. 

Diagram 20 shows the quarterback 
faking to the fullback up the middle 
with a hand-off to the left half. The 
right half starts to his right, reverses 
deep and takes the ball from the left 
half. The left end peels on the out- 
side man and the left tackle peels on 
the outside secondary. 

Diagram 21 is the favorite 44 trap 
play and a very deceptive play indeed. 
The quarterback makes a direct pivot 
fake to the fullback who gets the left 








defensive tackle. The right halfback 
takes a jig step to his left and goes 
through the hole. After the hand-off 
the quarterback fakes a pitch-out to 
the right half in the flat. The left 
guard gets the man in front of center; 
the left tackle takes the middle line- 
backer; the center pulls and hits the 
defensive right tackle out; the left 
end goes for the right linebacker. 

In central Pennsylvania the trap is 
sprung on the right defensive guard 
as is shown in Diagram 22. The quar- 
terback fakes a pitch-out to the full- 
back and hands off to the left half 
driving over center. The left tackle 
pulls and throws the trap at the right 
defensive guard while the defensive 
left tackle meets a trap set by the 
right guard. The center and right 
guard team the defensive right guard. 

One of the major Delaware teams 
uses the flying trapeze play shown in 
Diagram 23. This team sets the flank- 
er. The quarterback hands to the left 
tackle who throws a two-handed un- 
derhand pass to the right half who 
fades three steps and throws a long 
lateral to the flanker who throws 
long to either end. The interior line- 
men, with the exception of the left 
tackle, hold. The ends cross and then 
cross back. After blocking the tackle 
the quarterback goes into the flat as 
a release receiver. The left tackle, af- 
ter getting rid of the ball, turns and 
blocks for the flanker. 

Diagram 24, from Wyoming, is the 
famous bootleg pass. The play starts 
as either a left halfback end run or 
an off-tackle play. The quarterback 
fakes, hand-offs to the full and left 
half, places the ball on his left thigh, 
running deep. This play puts pres- 
sure on the right defensive end, for 
if he is fooled, the quarterback runs; 
































otherwise he throws to either end. 

Diagram 25 is a screen pass. The 
fullback fakes a block on the end, the 
left guard and tackle along with the 
center fake blocks in the line, hold 
for a count of two, and move to the 
left to form the screen. The quarter- 
back drops back into the pocket, 
fakes a pass to the right and tosses to 
the fullback behind the screen. 

Another way of springing the trap 
on the right tackle is shown in Dia- 
gram 26, sent in from Maryland. ‘The 
left guard pulls and puts the trap on 
the defensive right tackle. The right 
guard and tackle team the middle 
lineman. The quarterback reverse 
spins and fakes a lateral to the full- 
back and then hands off to the left 
half who steps right and starts inside 
tackle. 

Diagram 27 is a fullback counter 
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play. The quarterback uses a cross- 
over step with his left foot, fakes a 
hand-off to the right half, steps back 
with his right foot and hands off to 
the fullback who has delayed. The 
right half’s fake holds the backer-up 
so that the right end can hook and 
make a legal block. 

Diagram 28 is a double hook and 
double flare pass. The quarterback 
fakes a hand-off to the fullback who 
veers left to block the defensive left 
end. The center pulls and takes the 
defensive right end. The quarterback 
drops back and throws to one of the 
four receivers shown. 

In Diagram 29, the pass is off a 
cross buck. The line blocks for a buck 
through the left side with the right 
half faking through. The right end 
drives for the safety man, then veers 
to the outside. In the event the half- 
back covers the end, the quarterback 
has an alternate receiver in the left 
half in the flat. 

Diagram 30 is a naked reverse used 
by Texas Tech and adopted by a 
number of high schools in the South- 
west. The quarterback hands off to 
the left half who starts in a typical 
left half end run pattern. The right 
half takes four steps, leading the in- 
terference, turns and takes the hand- 
off from the left half. The quarter- 
back and left guard lead the play. 

In northern Indiana, the pitch-out 
to the left half as shown in Diagram 
31, has been proven effective in open- 
ing a tight defense. The right half 
fakes a sweep and turns in to get the 
end. The fullback takes a step to his 
right and fakes a plunge. The quar- 
terback reverse pivots, fakes to keep 
and carry, fakes a hand-off to the full- 
back and then pitches out to the left 
half. 
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Diagrams 32, 33, and 34 are the 


famous Bears left half buck against 
various defenses. Diagram 32 is 
against a 7-2-2 defense, Diagram 33 is 
against a 6-2-2-1 defense and Diagram 
34 is against a 5-3-2-1 defense. 

Diagram 35, from South Dakota, 
is a quick pass to the left half and 
works well in a sequence using the 
pass to the left end. The fake is made 
to the left end and then the pass is 
to the halfback. 

Diagram 36 is a play that will get 
wide in a hurry if the defense does 
not overshift to meet a man-in-mo- 
tion. The quarterback makes a re- 
verse pivot and runs own right end. 
The pitch-out is to the fullback with 
the right half leading the play and 
blocking the first man to show. 

Diagram 37 is a trap play which 
works well in sequence with the play 
shown in Diagram 36. The left half 
who is in motion, fakes a block on 
the end and continues down field. 
The fullback breaks as is shown in 
Diagram 36. The right half makes a 
body fake to his right and comes back 
for the hand-off. Both guards and the 
right end pull and trap with the right 
end having the key block. 

Down in Arkansas, they are using 
the screen pass shown in Diagram 38. 
The left half is in motion, the right 
half starts to his right and then veers 
sharply and comes down behind the 
scrimmage line taking the pass at 
the spot vacated by the end. The full- 
back protects the passer in the pocket. 

In Washington, the blocking as- 
signments for the reverse differ from 
those shown in Diagram 30, as it 
will be noted in Diagram 39. Both 
guards pull, the right guard leading 
the play, and the left guard blocking 
the end. The end takes the tackle 
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while the center brush blocks the 
right defensive guard and goes for 
the right linebacker. 

Diagram 40 is a wide sweep with 
the quarterback carrying. The left 
side of the line hit and move down 
field for blocks in the secondary. 
The backs in the T all dead the play. 

Diagram 41 is a variation of a 
pitch-out to the right half. The full- 
back hits the line, the left half goes 
left and the right half takes the 
pitch-out. Speed is the essence of this 


pla y: 
T Variations 


In Diagram 42, the left half sets 
in a flanker position on the right side. 
The quarterback fakes a hand-off to 
the right half, fakes a pitch-out to 
the fullback, who sweeps, and the 
quarterback then throws to the left 
end who goes down five yards and 
buttonhooks. 

In Diagram 43, the right half sets 
wide in a flanker, and the fullback 
spreads out. The quarterback starts 
as if to sweep, pivots and comes back 
for a hand-off to the left half who 
has delayed, the left half driving in- 
side tackle. This play is run both 
from balanced and unbalanced set- 
ups. 

Diagram 44 is a run from a wing T 
unbalanced line set-up. The weak 
side end and tackle are split a yard. 
The center pulls, going through the 
hole for the defensive halfback. The 
heavy guard pulls for a trap on the 
end. The right end straightens the 
tackle and moves for the strong side 
backer-up. The right half drives the 
tackle in. The quarterback reverse 
pivots, faking to the fullback and 
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gives to the left half who has made 
a head and shoulder fake to the left. 

The play shown in Diagram 45 is 
run from the same formation as that 
shown in Diagram 44, and is used 
when the tackle moves in, making an 
easy block for the right end. The 
right half takes the backer-up. The 
fullback goes wide to set up the de- 
fensive end for a trap by the guard. 
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The snap is a direct pass to the left 
halfback. The quarter leads the play 
and helps on the tackle, if he slips 
too far inside. 

Diagram 46 is a wing T play from 
an unbalanced line, used in Wiscon- 
sin. This quickie play finds the left 
tackle and center splitting the de- 
fense with the guard driving for the 
linebacker. The quarterback uses a 
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cross-over step and gives to the left 
half, followed by a fake to the full- 
back going wide. Note in this play 
if the guard and tackle cannot be 
split a cross block is used with the 
quarterback faking to the fullback 
before giving to the left half. 

In Diagram 47 we have a 
pass play from an unbalanced wing 
T formation. The two ends cross on 
the strong side and together with 
the wingback in the flat are poten- 
tial receivers. 

Diagram 48 is a trap on the guard 

“with the right half set out. The left 
guard pulls and springs the trap. The 
center and right guard team the de- 
fensive right guard. Both ends drive 
for the opposite linebackers. The full- 
back goes right up the middle. 

The screen pass shown in Diagram 
49 is identical to that shown in Dia 
gram 25 except that the left half 
back sets on the right flank and de 
coys deeper down field. 

Diagram 50 is a fullback cutback 
off the weak side tackle. The right 
half sets on the left flank. Both 
guards pull, the left guard leading 
the play and the right guard trap- 
ping the end. The fullback fakes a 
step to the left and comes back to 
his right, hitting off-tackle. 

Diagram 51 is similar to the play 
shown in Diagram 44, except that 
it is run from a balanced line. The 
wingback instead of teaming the tack- 
le, brush blocks the end and goes for 
halfback. The center does not pull 
and the tackle takes the linebacker. 

Diagram 52 is run from a full 
winged T. The flanker blocks the 
end while the center blocks back on 
the defensive left end, guard or 
tackle. The right end and right half 
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team the linebacker. The left guard 
blocks back toward the ball-carrier, 
the left tackle and left end get in 
front of play and block back on 
weak side defense. The quarterback 
makes a reverse pivot, shoots lateral 
to left half and then drops back to 
pass pocket, faking a pass. He is also 
insurance for a fumble. 

Diagram 53 is run from a_ half 
winged T and is the famous 45 trap 
play. The center blocks the man in 
front of him away from the hole, the 
right guard drives the closest line- 
backer away from the hole, the right 
tackle drives the first man to his 
outside, away from the hole, the 
right end traps down the line on 
the guard. Quarterback pivots and 
races left half to a spot behind the 
right end, fakes to left half and gives 
to full. Left half continues on for 
the left defensive end. 

Diagram 54 is run from the winged 
T with a balanced line. This keep 
play finds the quarterback faking to 
the fullback, putting the ball on his 
hip and sweeping wide. Both guards 
lead the play, the right end takes the 
linebacker. The center, left tackle, 
and left end close the gap for two 
counts and then move down field in 
front of the play, blocking back. The 
two deep backs fake a counter play 
to the left. 

Diagram 55 is another keep play, 
sent in from the West Coast. The left 
half, in the wingback position, takes 
the right linebacker, the fullback 
fakes over center, the right half fakes 
receiving a pitch-out, and continues 
on to take the end. The quarterback 
following the fake pitch-out keeps 
and goes around end. 

With a good passer in the fullback 
spot the play shown in Diagram 56 
is very effective. The snap is direct 
to the fullback who takes two steps 
to his left and steps back to hit the 
right end coming across. 

In central New York, the flanker, 
reverse pass shown in Diagram 57 
was good for yardage. The right half 
steps forward a step, veers and takes 
the hand-off from the quarterback. 
He continues on handing off to the 
flanker. The left end fakes at the 
right linebacker and then drives as 
though to block the other linebacker, 
continuing on into the flat for the 
pass. The quarterback and center pro- 


tect the passer. 
Other Formations 


Diagram 58 is a tackle-around play 
from a spread formation. The tackle 
traps the end, while the end cross 
blocks the tackle. The quarterback 
hands the ball to the left tackle com- 
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ing around, the left half leads the 
play through the hole. 

In Diagram 59, we have a delayed 
pass from short punt formation. The 
ends go down behind the defensive 
halfbacks. The two up backs go shal- 
low into the flat. The three back 
delays for three counts and goes over 
center. The center pulls to protect 
against the defensive right end. 
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In Diagram 60, the end-around is 
run from a split T formation. The 
quarterback moves laterally along the 
line faking a hand-off to the right 
half, before giving it to end on an 
end-around. The fullback and left 
half fake an end run. 

Diagram 61 is a simple drive play 
by the right half, peculiar to any T 
offense, but is run here from a split 
formation. 
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Diagram 62 is an argument play 
pulled successfully in Massachusetts. 
The quarterback fakes a hand-off to 
the fullback, then fakes a hand-off 
to the right half on a reverse. Both 
the quarterback and right half tug 
on the ball shouting “let me have 
it,” then the halfback releases his 
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hold on the ball and the quarterback 
shoots a lateral to the left half. 

The play as is shown in Diagram 
63 was used successfully by a New 
England team to score the point after, 
when they lacked a kicker. All five 
eligible receivers turn on the goal 





line, with the passer picking out one 


that is open. 
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In Diagram 64, run from a wide 
spread, the end centers the ball and 
is eligible for the pass. 
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Diagram 65 is a screen pass off of | 
a wide spread. The left end goes into | 


the flat behind the screen to become 
the receiver. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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The Science and Practice of Warming-up 


By RICHARD |. MILLER 


Instructor in Physical Education, University of Illinois 


An Analysis of Warming-Up 


The four general advantages of 
warming-up are: greater safety, phy- 
siological economy, mental readiness, 
and effective co-ordination. 

1. Greater Safety A thorough warm- 
up reduces the possibility of pulled 
muscles during an all-out effort. A 
gradual stretching of the muscles 
during warm-up prepares the muscles, 
tendons, and ligaments for the ensu- 
ing activity. However, the strain on 
muscles during the warm-up period 
will seldom equal the strain of the 
competitive effort. This is the reason 
why some athletes, in spite of a very 
thorough warm-up, occasionally pull 
a muscle during an all-out effort. 
Probably inherited differences in 
tenacity of the muscles, tendons, and 
ligaments as well as warming-up 
methods over a long period of time 
account for individual differences in 
the tendency toward muscular “pulls.” 

2. Physiological Economy Warm- 
ing-up promotes three general phy- 
siological adjustments. 

(a) Warming-up helps adjust the 
bodily functions for the ensuing ac- 
tivity. For example, digestion of food 
in the stomach stops and the blood 
supply used for digestion is directed 
toward the muscles to be used. 

(b) Warming-up increases the rate of 
blood circulation, whereby more 
blood is carried to the working mus- 
cles. The increased blood flow brings 
more oxygen and hastens the removal 
of lactic acid and carbon dioxide. 

(c) According to Asmussen and Boje, 
warming-up increases the tempera- 
ture in the muscles involved. Higher 
intramuscular temperature benefits 
athletic performance in three ways. 
(1) Barcroft and King found that 
an increase in intramuscular tempera- 
ture during exercise caused a down- 
ward shift of the oxyhemoglobin dis- 
sociation curve which allows a great- 
er amount of oxygen to dissociate 
from the hemoglobin. An increase in 
availability of oxygen to the muscle 
cells postpones muscular fatigue. (2) 
Asmussen and Boje state that an in- 
crease in intramuscular temperature 
decreases intramuscular _ resistance. 
Roughly speaking, the same phen- 
omenon applies to motor oil which 
flows more freely in warm weather 
than in cold weather. (3) Asmussen 
and Boje conclude that higher mus- 
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cular temperature improves perform- 
ance by accelerating chemical pro- 
cesses in the muscles. The exact na- 
ture of these chemical processes is 
not known. 

3. Mental Readiness Warming-up 
is a mental as well as a physical prep- 
aration for the approaching activity. 
Warming-up before competition helps 
diminish the general body tension 
that is often noticeable before a com- 
petitive effort. Tension is more evi- 
dent before a competitive trial than 
before a practice trial. In either case, 
warming-up will help the athlete de- 
velop a mind-set of readiness for the 
ensuing activity. 

4. Effective Co-ordination Warm- 
ing-up refreshes the appropriate 
neuromuscular responses. Basketball 
players practice shooting baskets be- 





HIS is the second part of Rich- 
ard Miller’s comprehensive 
study on warming-up. The first 
part, in the February issue, dealt 
with the history of warming-up and 
the views of a number of top flight 
track performers on the subject. 
Miller, who formerly coached track 
in Nebraska high schools, is. cur- 
rently working on a book on track 
and field athletics. 











fore the game to gain their “touch.” 
Shot putters must refresh the “feel” 
of a well-co-ordinated put. 

Warming-up helps intramuscular 
co-ordination. Muscles always work 
in pairs; one set pulls the limb for- 
ward, and its companion or antagon- 
istic muscle pulls the limb backward. 
For example, the upper leg has 
quadriceps muscles which pull the 
thigh up toward the chest while the 
hamstrings pull the thigh toward the 
ground. During a muscular contrac- 
tion of the quadriceps muscle group, 
the hamstring should relax. The 
proper co-ordination of intramuscular 
action conserves energy and reduces 
the danger of a muscular injury. 

All track and field events may be 
classified as: (1) skill, (2) endurance, 
(3) strength, or (4) speed activities. 
In most events this differentiation is 
difficult and depends upon the in- 
dividual. For example, shot putting 
combines speed, strength, and _ skill 


in individually varying degrees. Some 
shot putters are dominantly strengtt 
putters, others are speed putters, anc 
still others develop superior tech 
nique as their primary asset. These 
individual variations must be worked 
out by the athlete and his coach. 

Since warming-up varies somewhat 
with the type of activity, the advan- 
tages of warming-up are discussed as 
they apply to each type of activity. 

1. Skill type activities require a 
high degree of co-ordination and tim- 
ing (high jumping). Pole vaulting 
combines skill with speed and 
strength. In skill type activities, the 
psychological and the safety aspects 
of warming-up are of importance, 
while the physiological aspect is of 

“little or moderate importance. The 
co-ordination factor is of greatest im- 
portance. 

2. Endurance type activities require 
a prolonged effort (middle distance 
and distance running), and for these 
the physiological aspect of warming- 
up seems of greatest importance. The 
co-ordination and _ psychological as- 
pect are of moderate importance; and 
the safety aspect is of minor impor- 
tance. 

3. Speed type activities require all- 
out exertion for a short period of 
time (sprinting, hurdling, and broad 
jumping). Here the physiological, 
psychological, co-ordination, and safe- 
ty aspects of warming-up are impor- 
tant — the safety aspect is of special 
importance. 

4. Strength type activities require 
concentrated exertions of force for 
a very short time (shot put, hammer 
throw, large discus, javelin). In 
strength type activities the safety and 
co-ordination aspects of warming-up 
are of greatest importance. The 
physiological and psychological as- 
pects are of moderate importance. 


The General Warm-Up 


Warming-up is an important pre- 
lude to all practice or competitive 
workouts. Especially at the high 
school level, athletes are afraid that 
they will weaken their physical po- 
tential by excessive warming-up. This 
is an erroneous concept. In practice, 
most college and high school boys do 
not warm-up adequately. An athlete 
thoroughly warmed-up has greater ef- 
ficiency and confidence and a mini- 
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mum chance of muscular tnjury. Ev- 
ery squad member should understand 
the “whys and wherefores” of warm- 
ing-up. Generally, one pulled muscle 
will sideline or hamper an athlete for 
the entire season. This injury might 
have been prevented by a thorough 
warm-up. 

During the first week of pre- 
season training, the coach or team 
captain should lead the squad through 
the series of warming-up exercises. 
This is the simplest and most effec- 
tive way of teaching the squad the 
“how” of warming-up. After the first 
week of squad indoctrination, each 
boy should do his own warming-up 
drills, because group movements do 
not make individual adjustments. 
Each boy should be encouraged to 
develop a “feel” regarding his op- 
timum amount of warming-up. 

The following warm-up exercises 
should be used by all track and field 
athletes. Some exercises will overlap. 
Most of this overlapping may be 
credited to the complexity of the 
human musculature. 

1. Short Jog. For all track and field 
athletes, every practice or competi- 
tive workout should begin with a 
slow jog of 100 or 200 yards followed 
by wind sprints and some warming- 
up exercises. 

2. Wind Sprints. Wind sprints are 
80 to 100-yard distances in which the 
runner’s gait is gradually accelerated 
from walking to full speed (for 10 
to 15 yards), then gradually deceler- 
ated to walking. Wind sprints should 
be sandwiched between the warming- 
up exercises. For sprints, quarter-mile, 
half-mile, and mile, six wind sprints 
are recommended. For the high and 
low hurdlers and the broad jumper, 
four wind sprints are recommended. 


The high jumper should use one or 


two wind sprints. Three wind sprints 
are recommended for the pole vault, 
shot put, discus, and javelin. 

The daily warm-up should consist 
of two or more exercises from each 
of the following groups of exercises. 

3. Leg Exercises. (a) Hamstrings: 
Bottoms Up. Cherry Picker. Toe 
Touch. Hurdler’s Stretch. Bicycle 
Pedal. Shake a Leg. Thigh Squeeze. 
(b) Quadriceps: Thigh Stretch. Rus- 
sian Dance. Jumping Jack. Half and 
Full Knee Bends. Double Treadmill. 
Bicycle Pedal. Shake a Leg. (c) Gas- 
trocnemius: This muscle and associate 
lower leg muscles receive a good 
warm-up with wind sprints. For ad- 
ditional exercise, skipping rope or 
bounding is recommended. 

4. Hip Exercises. Supine Hand 
Touch. Hip Circle. Straddle Hop. 
Hurdler’s Stretch. High Kicking. Hip 
Stretch. 
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5. Trunk Exercises. (a) Abdominal 
Exercises: Sit-ups. Jack Knife. Leg 
Lift. Sitting Tucks. (b) Back Exer- 
cises: Chest Raise. Rocking Chair. 
Back Bend. Back Arch. (c) Lateral 
Exercises: Hurdler’s Stretch. Sitting 
Trunk Twister. Round the World. 
Standing Trunk Twister. Sideward 
Bend. 

6. Chest, Shoulder, and Arm Exer- 
cises. (a) Chest Exercises: Push-ups. 
Chest Stretcher. Horizontal Arm 
Swinging. (b) Shoulder Exercises: 
Circular Arm Swinging. Horizgntal 
Arm Swinging. To and Fro Arm 
Swinging. Eight Count Exercise. 
About-Face Push-ups. (c) Arm Exer- 
cises: Push-ups. Throwing. Action. 
Rapid Forearm Flexion and Exten- 
sion. 

7. Neck Exercise. 
zontal and vertical 


head. 


Assorted _hori- 
rotations of the 


Warming-Up By Events 


The final adjustment in the amount 
and type of warming-up must de- 
pend upon the individual athlete 
and his day-to-day variations, the 


weather, and the number of events 
entered. 

Some athletes need more time and 
effort to reach an optimum warm- 
up than others. Sometimes the op- 
timum amount of warming-up will 


vary from day to day. The coach can 
prescribe what he believes to be an 
optimum warm-up, but only the ath- 
lete can tell whether this prescription 
is the right amount and type of ac- 
tivity. Coaches should encourage 
their athletes to develop an aware- 
ness or “feeling” for the warm-up. 
The warm-up should not be viewed 
as a mechanical necessity, but as a 
personal aid to better performance. 
This attitude will help the athletes 
to think about their warm-up rather 
than doing the warm-ups mechanical- 
ly. 

The weather has a definite influ- 
ence on warming-up procedures. On 
cold days the athlete needs more 
time and effort to reach an optimum 
warm-up. However, since cold weather 
is not pleasing to the average ath- 
lete, he has a tendency to warm-up 
inadequately on a cold day. This ten- 
dency may be counteracted if the 
coach thoroughly explains the influ- 
ence of the external temperature and 
the value of warming-up. 

When the performer must run two 
races within an hour, he should warm- 
up thoroughly before the first race. 
Immediately after the race the ath- 
lete should jog slowly for a little dis- 
tance, then continue walking until 
breathing has returned to normal. 
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This procedure which is used by a 
majority of coaches is in compliance 
with the work of Rammal and Strom. 
They found that lactate utilization 
is increased by light muscular work 
following a period of prolonged mod- 
erately hard work, or following short 
periods of very hard work. The warm- 
up for the second race does not need 
the thoroughness of the initial warm- 
up. If the interval between the first 
race and the second race is over one 
and one-half hours, then the second 
warm-up should almost reach the 
thoroughness of the initial warm-up. 

All track and field athletes for 
either the practice or competitive 
workout should begin with a general 
warm-up as prescribed in the section 
on warming-up exercises. The follow- 
ing event warm-ups are guides. 

The final adjustments must con- 
sider the individual and his day-to- 
day variations, number of events the 
athlete has entered, and the time in- 
terval between events. 

Sprints After general warming-up 
exercises, the sprinter adjusts the 
starting blocks and takes a_half- 
dozen easy to moderate starts. The 
last two practice starts should be ac- 
companied by a 30-yard sprint. The 
last two starts and 30-yard sprints 
should be at maximum effort. A few 
leg-stretching exercises are recom- 
mended just before the race. 

The warm-up for additional races 
will depend upon the amount of time 
between races. If the time between 
races is greater than thirty or forty 
minutes, then complete leg-stretching 
exercises, two or three wind sprints, 
and two or three starts may be used. 
If the time between races is less than 
thirty minutes, then the athlete should 
rest until five minutes before the race. 
The last five minutes before the race 
are devoted to two or three minutes 
of vigorous leg exercises, and one or 
two starts and short sprints. 

Quarter-Mile. Following the gen- 
eral warming-up exercises, a 220-yard 
at a moderate to fast pace is recom- 
mended. Five minutes of restful walk- 
ing, a 100-yard jog, two practice starts, 
and some last-minute _ stretching 
should be average warming-up. 

Half-Mile. Following the general 
warm-up, two moderately fast fur- 
longs in quick succession are recom- 
mended. Five minutes of restful walk- 
ing, a 200-yard jog, two practice starts, 
and some last-minute stretching exer- 
cises give the athlete an average 
warm-up. 

Mile. Following the general warm- 
up, a quarter-mile at the mile gait 
is recommended. (For example, if 
the goal is a 4:48 mile, then the 
warm-up quarter-mile should be 72 


seconds.) Ten minutes of restful walk- 
ing, a 200-yard jog, a 100-yard sprint, 
five minutes of restful walking, two 
practice starts, and some last-minute 
stretching exercises comprise an aver- 
age warm-up. 

Two Mile. Following the general 
warm-up, a half-mile at the two-mile 
gait is recommended. (For example, 
if the goal is a 10:24 two-mile, then 
the warm-up half-mile should be 
2:56.) Ten minutes of restful walk- 
ing, a 300-yard jog, a 100-yard sprint, 
and some last-minute stretching ex- 
Sens are sufficient for an average 
warm-up. 

Relays. Since members of the relay 
team generally have run in one or 
two preceding events, the general 
warm-up may be shortened to suit 
the needs of the individuals. For 
baton passing practice the relay team 
should allow approximately 20 yards 
between each runner. This shortened 
distance between baton passes allows 
passes and provides some warm-up. 

High Hurdles. Following the gen- 
eral warm-up, the starting blocks are 
adjusted and more stretching exer- 
cises are taken. Three starts and first 
hurdle clearances start the hurdling 
warm-up. This is followed by two 
maximum effort starts and clearance 
of the first three hurdles. A restful 
walk around the track, some _last- 
minute exercises, a fast start and first 
hurdle clearance should be an aver- 
age warm-up. 

Low Hurdles. After the general 
warm-up, two or three starts and first 
hurdle clearances are recommended. 
This is followed by two maximum 
effort starts and clearance of the first 
three hurdles. A short walk, a few 
stretching exercises, a fast start and 
first hurdle clearance should provide 
an average warm-up. During the 
warm-up, the athlete should consider 
the weather and the track’s condi- 
tion. For example, a strong head wind 
or a soggy track may necessitate an 
extra stride between hurdles. 

Generally the low hurdler has 
warmed-up for the high hurdles, 
broad jump, or sprints. When this 
is the case, the low hurdle warm-up 
must be adjusted to the time interval 
between the low hurdles and the prev- 
ious event. 

Broad Jump. This event is respon- 
sible for more minor injuries than 
any other track and field event. These 
injuries may result from natural ten- 
dencies, inadequate warm-up, poor 
technique, poor facilities, poor train- 
ing and coaching. Probably inade- 
quate warm-up is a prominent fac- 
tor in the minor injuries of broad 
jumping. 

If the athlete has competed or is 
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- four times in 
one game for a 
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ADIRONDACK 


THE BAT WITH THE ‘EXTRA-BASE HIT HABIT’ 


More and more major league ballplayers are discovering, as did the 
Dodgers’ Gil Hodges, that a switch to ADIRONDACK BATS means a crack 
at consistent, long-distance hitting. 

There are two factors which contribute to the making of a real ballplayer 
... two factors which make a good ballplayer out of a boy “with a lot of 
natural ability.”” They are: 


GOOD COACHING 
AND 


GOOD EQUIPMENT 


Coaches everywhere, in selecting the right equipment, fulfill an im- 
portant part of their coaching program when they choose ADIRONDACK. 
ADIRONDACK BATS, made of seasoned, second-growth, Northern 
White Ash feature the flexible whip action that means extra power for the 


batter. More and more professional ballplayers are joining the switch to 
ADIRONDACK. Z 


i USING ADIRONDACK BATS 
EXCLUSIVELY ARE 
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GIL HODGES LARRY DOBY 


BOB ELLIOTT DEL ENNIS 
BOB THOMSON AL DARK 
PUDDIN’ HEAD JONES HANK BAUER 
f RAY ‘IKE’ BOONE GRAN HAMNER 
DEL CRANDALL VIC WERTZ 


and many others 
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BASEBALL IT’S 
INITIATIVE 
THAT WINS 


In no other big team contest does 
the individual player have the chance 
to star as he does in our most popu- 
lar natienal game. As every sports 
fan knows pennants are sometimes 
won on the alert performance of a 
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Just Revised! 


BASEBALL: 


Individual Play and Team Strategy 
by John W. (‘Jack’) Coombs 


3rd Edition 


This famous handbook for the coach, 
player, and student of baseball has just 
been revised to conform with the newly 
established playing and scoring rules. 

The 3rd edition continues to cover ev- 
ery conceivable phase of individual and 
team play, as well as business manage- 


ment and team organization. 
Among new features: 


@ Discussion of plays in line with rules 
newly laid down by the Professional 


Playing Rules Committee. 


e@ Section on official scoring revised to 
conform with new rules set up by the 


Scoring Rules Committee. 


e Valuable information on how to lay 


out a baseball diamond. 


e@ The “Treatment of Injuries” 
brought up to date. 
350 pages illustrated 52”x8” 


Send for your copy today! 


Pret Wale 





70 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 11 
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Every athletic goods buyer knows 
the importonce of a strong sturdy 
fabric for uniforms. That’s why 
Kahnfast fabrics consistently win 
kudos on every court—stamina, ap- 
pearance, performance. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. 


444 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

















STARTING BLOCKS 


IMPROVED 





Bresnahan Starting Blocks (Pat 2144962) 
. Spike-resistant Rubber Face (Detachable) 
Adjusts to 5 angles of Foot 
Holds Position Rigidly 
Compact (10’x5’’x2”’’). 
Steel construction 


Price $5.00 Pr 


See your dealer or write direct to 


G. T. BRESNAHAN 


1033 E. Burlington St., lowa City, ta. 


DOW-METAL CROSSBARS 


For Pole Vaulting, High Jumping 


Meet all official specifications. 
Last 3 years or longer. 
Uniform all the way across. 
No danger of splintering. 
Painted in alternate black 
and white stripes. 

@ Cost less per season. 


2.2 Ibs. 


16’ (vaulting) 2.6 Ibs. 
50c higher west of the Rockies 


Weight 5 Lbs. 


Vnwene 
ee 


$6.75 
7.50 


14’ (jumping) 


Write for the name of your nearest dealer 


K. & P. ATHLETIC CO. 


1115 JEROME ST., MIDLAND, MICH. 








competing in another event, then the 
general warm-up must be adjusted to 
the time interval between events. If 
the athlete competes only in the broad 
jump, then the general warm-up is 
the first part of his warm-up. Next, 
he may establish his checkmark sys- 
tem by running through the check- 
marks a few times. The checkmarks 
must be adjusted for the runway, the 
weather, and daily speed variations 
of the broad jumper. The athlete 
takes enough practice jumps to give 
him the “feel” of the runway and 
take-off board, and a mind-set of 
readiness. Generally two or three prac- 
tice jumps are adequate. 

Before every jump the athlete 
should touch his toes a few times, 
do one or two deep knee bends, and 
run a few yards. 

The legs and the body proper 
should be kept warm between ef- 
| forts. On cold days this may require 
_ blankets as well as an extra sweat 
sult. 
| High Jump. Following the general 
warm-up, the high jumper takes three 
| or four easy practice jumps _ inter- 
| mingled with stretching exercises. 
| Before each jump the athlete 
| should do a few high kicks, arm and 
| leg shaking, and a minor spring from 
| the jumping leg. Between jumps the 

| legs and body should be kept warm, 
| using blankets and extra clothing on 
| cold days. 

Pole Vault. Following the general 
warm-up, the vaulter adjusts his 
| checkmarks for weather conditions 
and daily variations in speed, run- 
ning through his marks until they 
are adjusted properly. When the 
checkmarks have been established, 
| the vaulter is ready for as many prac- 
| tice vaults as are needed to gain the 
| “ready” feeling. Generally two or 
| three practice vaults are sufficient. 
| Before each jump the athlete should 
run a few yards and stretch the arm 
and leg muscles. Some useful exer- 
| cises for this purpose are: the deep 
| squat, shaking the arms and _ legs, 
| walking on hands, kick-ups, and ex- 
plosive push-ups. Between efforts 
keep the legs and body warm. 


| Shot Put. Following the general 
warm-up, practice putting should be- 
gin outside of the ring with four to 
six easy throws, followed by three or 
four throws from the ring. The last 
two practice throws should require 
three-fourths of maximum effort. 
Five minutes of trunk exercises 
(twisting toe toucher, side bend) and 
arm exercises (arm rotations, ex- 
plosive push-ups) should be _inter- 
mingled with the warm-up throws. 
Before each competitive throw, the 








(Continued on page 58) 
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Football 


(Continued from page 45) 


Diagram 66 is a double reverse off 
of the double wing with the left half- 
back carrying. The right guard pulls 
and takes the strong side backer-up. 
The left guard pulls and takes the 
left defensive halfback. The blocking 
back hits the end out. The fullback 
half spins and gives to the right half 
who hands off to the left half, who 
goes off tackle. 


Distance Running 


(Continued from page 14) 


are running against each other at a 
660 distance and in the same relay the 
distance men are competing at a mile 
and a half distance. They also enjoy 
running with men from different dis- 
tances at repeated 220s, trying to see 
who will say “enough” first. Such 
group workouts are always a relief 
from the day-to-day grind of set dis- 
tances. On days when such workouts 
prevail, we always bring the indivi- 
dual runners back for careful consi- 
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Diagram 67 is a power drive from 
short kick formation. The blocking 
back traps the right defensive guard, 
the center steps back then drives 


through to team the backer-up with 
the end. The fullback fakes to the 
halfback and then gives to the tail- 
back up the center. 





deration of what they have done and 
of what further individual running 
they should do to make the greatest 
progress that particular day. 
“Intelligent coaching will produce 
intelligent runners who have been 
taught what they are trying to do— 
how and why they are training. We 
try to give the boy something that he 
can do, but never anything he cannot 
do. In this way he will get a great deal 
of satisfaction out of the workout and 
be eager to do more. He will also ac- 
quire complete confidence in his 
coach and in himself and be better 
able to accomplish whatever tasks 
may be asked of him. Intelligent 


coaching will always be in terms of 
the individual and no program that 
we or anyone else might ever set up 
should be followed for any single 
man. If we start to give one man ano- 
ther man’s work schedule we are like- 
ly to have trouble on our hands. 
Everything depends on the individual. 

“We have always believed in early 
and sound preparation and have been 
able to bring the boys to a point 
where they can carry sustained effort 
with comparative ease. Sometimes we 
have been accused of overworking 
our boys but we believe a boy is over- 
worked only when he is given assign- 
ments for which he is improperly pre- 
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Model No. 106 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 


Model No. 105 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 
With Straps 


Goods Houses 
Wm. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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and Prevention of Dislocation 


Heavy metal hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 
action of knee. Made with B-H Sportsman elastic fabric. 















ANKLETS AND KNEE CAPS 


Soft, strong, pliable fabric made of 
highest quality material—with no 
seams to chafe or irritate. New, 
improved methods of manufacture 
make them cost no more than 

ordinary seamed or wrapped 
bandages. 


Three Sizes — 
Small Medium Large 


Anklet 


Knee Cap 





pared physically and mentally. It is 
a greater strain on a boy’s system, in 
our opinion, to ask him to run one 
mile at a given pace for which he has 
had only a few weeks of preparation, 
than it is to ask him to run five miles 
at that same pace when he has had a 
solid background of months of care- 
fully graded work to sustain him. Jt 
is always better to underwork a boy 
than to overwork him. 

“Boys should have zest for running 
and be filled with a spirit of play 
when working out. But, like the little 
six year old, this does not mean en- 
gaging in little activity. It means pro- 
per preparation, graded, consistent, 
long-time training which, while the 
runner is hardly aware of it, makes 
it easy and fun for him to take work 
which would have been impossible 
earlier in the season. The boy who is 
well prepared should be so thorough- 
ly grounded in this building process 
that he can run a race and not wait 
until the next day to recuperate, but 
should be fully recuperated within 
one hour and able, if he wishes, to 
run again. We do not want the boys 
to become so tired from one day’s 
workout that the next day they come 
out and say, ‘May I take it easy to- 
day, Coach, I’m tired.’ Of course, 
boys do say that, often when they are 
not tired. Sometimes when they com- 
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% The Finest, Most Efficient Sta 


plain most about how tired they are, 
a coach realizes they are actually 
ready to do their best. It is then a 
good idea to surprise them by an as- 
signment which, had they anticipated 
it, they would have thought impos- 
sible. Generally, the boys will go out 
and make better time than they have 
ever made before in their lives. Feel- 
ing tired is not being tired. A very in- 
teresting thing in our work has been 
the fact that the boys we have had 
running races and repeats, show less 
distress after the second race than 
most milers do after their first race. 
From the standpoint of health, we 
think this is worth a great deal. Our 
training is such that the boys’ natural 
strength carries them to the heights 
and that is why they may run meet 
after meet without any _ serious 
affects. 

“Before closing this discussion with 
a sample workout which we have used 
as a guide in our coaching, let us say 
again we are convinced that we do 
not know very much about coaching 
distance running. Each year some- 
thing new is seen, and a year never 
passes that we do not learn something 
from some of the boys. We coaches 


.certainly may never sit down and 


think we have the problem solved, 
because a new boy comes along and 
he presents an entirely new problem. 


Stee 


“ae ; 


Of course, the more problems we 
solve the better able we are to solve 
the next one. We find, however, we 
are continually making mistakes and 
have to check up on ourselves just as 
the boy does on his own running and 
pace work. We believe in what we 
are doing and think it is a real privi- 
lege to be in such fine work. 

“Work suggested before the season 
opens—or up to the time of the first 
track meet. 

“Monday: Twenty minutes warm- 
up, walking calisthenics, running 
slow to fast pace alternated for two 
miles. Fifteen to 20 minutes outdoor 
play involving running. Ten to 15 
minutes upper body exercise, with 
emphasis on co-ordination. 

“Tuesday: ‘Twenty minutes warm- 
up getting ready for pace work within 
the boy’s ability, then four separate 
440’s at five minute intervals, walk 
between and relax. 

“Wednesday: Warm-up 15 to 20 
minutes. Run actual distance at even 
34 to 7% speed. Walk while thinking 
of each 440 of this mile. Then take 
one 440 with a fast finish. 

“Thursday: After a warm-up take 
the first half mile at the pace used 
for competition, walk five to eight 
minutes, relaxed. Then take the last 
half mile at the pace used for 
competition. 


rters and Time Savers on the Market 


“The Ultimate in Starting Devices’—Dean Cromwell U.S.C., & U. S. Olympic Coach 1948 
% Used by Many Schools and Colleges—One for Each Lane 


THE ARNETT STARTING BLOCKS HAVE 


(1) Individual Adjustment Right or Left Foot — Tall or short Runners (3 to 7 sec.) (2) Replaceable Foot-Facings: (3) Fully Guaranteed 


Some Records Made with Arnett Blocks 


100-yard dash Patton, U.S.C. 
220-yard dash Patton, U.S.C. 
120-high hurdle ... Attlesey, U.S.C. 
220-low hurdle .... Dillard, Baldwin 
440-yard run McKinley, Illinois 


880-yard relay 


L.A. Coliseum .. 


Long Beach 
Olympic Trials 


Compton Inv., 
Official Block California Intersch. Federation 


These Relays and Many More Have One for Each Lane 
0 Rr rr re Penn 


"47-50 
’47-50 
"47-50 
’47-50 


1947 SCHOOL PRICE STILL OBTAINABLE $18.00 each, F.O.B. Inglewood, Calif. Not Sold Through Dealers 


RICHARD W. ARNETT . 
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P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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“Friday: Light work in the natue|\& kK K&k&KKk&KK&KK&KKw& Kk&KKWKeKKKK Kk KOK 


of play, or nothing more than a good 
walk. 

“Saturday: Careful warm-up for a 
time trial. Race with good judgment 
for a mile. Continuous walking while 
thinking of the result. Take several 
short sprints. 

“Work suggested for mid-season— 
or after a meet or two have been held. 

“Monday: Thirty minutes warm- 
up. Overdistance at 3% pace. Several 
sprints. Upper body exercise, 10 min- 
utes. 

“Tuesday: Careful warm-up, % dis- 
tance at good pace. Repeat the first 
440. Two to four sprints, 110 to 220. 

“Wednesday: After a careful warm. | 
up, plan to take the event slowed two 
seconds per 440. Repeat the first or 
last 440. 

“Thursday: Warm-up as for a race. 
Run the first half of the event, race 
speed. Relax and check faults on pace, | 
then take the last 440 of the race. 

“Friday: Optional—nothing, warm-| 
up or pleasant walk. 

“Saturday: Meet.” 


(Continued from page 11) 


In taking the lead off first base the | 
base-runner edges off, taking short 
steps sidewards to his right. He should 
stop his lead when he is a maximum 
distance from the base, and is still 
able to get back safely to that base) 
should the pitcher throw to that base. 
After the lead has been attained the) 
base-runner must be well balanced, | 
ready to break in either direction 
(Illustration 1). 

Many young players have a habit of | 
dropping back away from a direct 
line to second base as they take their 
lead. Since a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points 
—first base and second base—it is best 
to stay in that direct line while taking 
the lead. 

Let us suppose now that the run- 
ner on first base has been given the 
signal to steal second base. He has 
been watching this pitcher in other 
games, or perhaps he has seen him for 
the first time today, but like a good 
student of the game he has been study- 
ing his moves since the first pitch. He | 
has been watching the pitcher's feet, 
and every little habit that the pitcher 
may or may not be aware he has. One 
of these habits may tip off the base- 
runner when the pitcher is going to 
pitch and when he intends throwing 
to first base. With this knowledge the 
base-runner may easily get a quicker 

(Continued on page 56) 
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| Winning 


THE N.1.T. TROPHY 

in memory of Edward J. Kelleher, 
symbolizes the highest achievements 
in the field of 

Intercollegiate Basketball. 


symbolizes the highest achievements 
in craftsmanship . . . in quality . . . in 
construction .. . in value—and in 


rugged-wearing good looks. 





a FOR CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE .. : 
BASKETBALL WARM-UP or CHEER- YOU'RE RIGHT WITH YEARITE! 
LEADER SWEATER. Rib-knit waistband 
and sleeves — in any neckline and 
all athletic and official school color FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER WRITE TO 


combinations. 
YEARITE SPORTSWEAR - BUNNY KNIT SPORTSWEAR 


“KITTEN-SOFT, TIGER TOUGH FOR MEN OR BOYS IN THE ROUGH 


114 BLEECKER STREET » NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 


* Registered Trade Mark 


kKKweKeKh Kh Kh Kh KK Kh KK KK KKK 


award swedlers 


* 








‘FOR CHAMPIONSHIP TURF, IT’S 





Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, PittsbUrgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 
lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
turf which can really take punishment . . . adds spectator glamour, ee Aap 

now to convert your grass areas to Se#%i. Why not write at once for the 
TURF PRODUCTS recommendations of our Turf specialists. No obligation, of course. 


OM See & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio—else Pele Alte, Colifersie 
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ECAUSE of its complexity, the 
pole vault is one of the most dif- 
ficult of all track and field events, 
and this makes it one of the hardest 
to coach. It is for this reason that the 
pole vault is probably the least 
coached event at the high school level. 
Earle Meadows, one of Southern 
California’s famous vaulting twins, 
when discussing the possibility of fu- 
ture vaulters jumping 15 feet, stated 
that faulty early coaching is the great- 
est problem. The writer is inclined to 
agree with this statement after watch- 
ing the common mistakes made by 
many vaulters at the high school level. 
If we are to develop more 15 foot 
vaulters, high school jumpers must be 
given sound training in basic vault- 
ing fundamentals. 

Any coach who was a vaulter him- 
self during his intercollegiate career 
probably does not have too much dif- 
ficulty coaching this event, but for 
others not having this experience it 
probably is a “headache.” While an 
understanding of the scientific aspect 
of vaulting is helpful to any coach, 
a knowledge of the basic fundamen- 
tals is more essential. A discussion of 
some of the most common mistakes 
made by high school jumpers will dis- 
close many important fundamentals 
of vaulting which, if taught to high 
school boys, will aid considerably to- 
wards eliminating the problem of 
faulty early coaching. 


The Approach 


One of the most frequent errors 
made by young vaulters is attempting 
to jump without having their steps. 
The height a vaulter will attain is de- 
termined partly by the momentum he 
builds up on his approach. If a vault- 
er must chop his steps to hit his take- 
off mark, his momentum will be 
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High School Vaulting Mistakes 


By ROLLAND J. LANGERMAN 
Walled Lake, Michigan, High School 





OLLAND LANGERMAN gradu- 
ated from Michigan Normal 
where he competed on the basket- 
ball and track teams for three 
years. His specialty was the pole 
vault. After receiving his master’s 
degree at Michigan he began 
coaching at Walled Lake. His track 
teams at Walled Lake have won 
the conference championship for 
the past three years and in 1949 
won the regional meet. His pole 
vaulters have taken first in the con- 
ference meet the past three years, 
and first in the regional meet the 
past two years. 











checked and a loss in height will re- 
sult. It is essential to have the steps 
so that maximum momentum will be 
available to the vaulter at his take-off 
mark. 

The markers used to mark the steps 
of the vaulter should be placed on the 
same side of the runway as that of the 
foot that hits the marker; that is, if 
the vaulter hits his mark with his left 
foot, the marker should be on the left 
side of the runway. This makes it 
easier for the vaulter to hit his marker 
accurately. 

When running down the runway, 
the step markers should be watched 
until the jumper hits them with the 
proper foot before raising his eyes 
to concentrate on the box. One rea- 
son why young vaulters have so much 
trouble hitting their take-off mark is 
because they are concentrating on 
putting the pole in the box when 
they should be watching to see that 
they hit their step markers dccurate- 
ly. There is plenty of time to concen- 
trate on the box after the vaulter has 
hit his markers. 

Since the height a vaulter will 
achieve is partly dependent upon the 
momentum he acquires in his ap- 
proach, it is essential that he main- 
tain sufficient running speed down 
the runway. Many vaulters run too 
slowly. Confidence in one’s steps helps 
considerably. Instead of running at 
maximum speed down the entire 
length of the runway, vaulters should 
be taught to run slowly at the start 
and gradually increase their velocity 
until maximum speed is attained, 
about two or three strides before the 


plant of the pole in the box. During 
the last couple of strides the vaulter 
relaxes and gathers himself for the 
jump, at the same time maintaining 
his momentum. Maximum momen- 
tum is needed at the time of the 
vault not ten or twelve strides away 
from the box; consequently, it is a 
waste of energy to run fast at the 
Start. 

The hands should be about two 
feet apart when carrying the pole 
down the runway (Illustration 1). Any 
distance much less than two feet will 
have the tendency to slow down the 
speed of the vaulter because he will 
not be able to swing his arms easily. 
Placing the hands too close together 
will put most of the weight of the 
_pole forward causing undue strain 
upon the arms. In many instances 
boys will place their hands close to- 
gether so it will be easier to slide the 
bottom hand up to the other at the 
take-off. This should be discouraged, 
however, and the vaulter should be 
taught to hold the pole with his hands 
approximately two feet apart. 


The Carry 


During the approach, the front end 
of the pole should be carried head 
high (Illustration 2), until the last 
few strides, when it is lowered grad- 
ually so it may be slipped into the 
box from a low point (Illustration 3). 
Young vaulters like the high carry 
because it relieves somewhat the 
strain of the weight of the pole on 
their arms. Although there may be 
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ysome merit in this practice, 
it results in a poor take-off 
caused by the jarring which 
occurs when the 
planted in the box from a 
high carrying position. This 
jarring checks the vaulter’s 
momentum which is so im- 
portant in this event. The ad- 
vantage gained by a high pole 
_ carry in order to reduce arm 
- strain is not worth the loss in 
* momentum which normally 
will result. A  boy’s arms 
strengthened _ by 
push-ups will not notice the 
strain caused by a head high 


= 
3 
ip 





pole carry. 
At all times during the ap- 
proach the shoulders face 


squarely down the runway, and the pole is carried about 
two or three inches from the hips (Illustration 4). One 
shoulder should never point towards the box. This causes 
the vaulter to run slightly sideways resulting in a slower 
run. Furthermore, this practice makes the vaulter carry 
his pole too far away from his hip, and a jabbing pole 
plant will result. The pole must be placed in the box from 
a position close to the body. 

The pole is carried in such a manner that it is in a 
direct line with the runway. Many young vaulters make 
the mistake of carrying it at an angle so that it crosses in 
front of the body. Actually, this is not bad in itself unless 
the pole is at this angle when it is planted into the box. 
Although a vaulter may carry his pole in this manner, a 
good pole plant will result if he will line his pole up with 
the runway several strides before planting it in the box. 
Most young vaulters fail to do this, however, and a poor 
pole plant results. Young vaulters should be taught to 
carry their pole in a direct line during the entire approach. 
In most instances the carrying of the pole at an angle is 
due to the improper grasping of the pole by the top hand. 
The top hand holds the pole with the palm down (Illus- 
tration 1). This will enable the vaulter to carry the pole 
on a direct line and thus insure a better pole plant. 


The Jump 


pole is | 


sufficient 


A smooth take-off is essential to good vaulting. It is | 


important, therefore, that the location of the take-off 
mark be exact, for if it is too close to the box the vaulter 
will not have time to get his 
height and will hit the cross- 
bar. If it is back too far the 
vaulter will have to reach to 
plant his pole in the box 
causing a jolt and a great loss 


mark must be exact if the 
vaulter is to have a smooth 
take-off. 

A vaulter should be trained 
as soon as possible to hold his 
pole in the same place for 
every jump. Too many high 
school vaulters move their 
hands up as the height of the 
bar is raised. This means 
changing their take-off mark 
and their steps for each new 
height. In addition, it means 
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the vaulter must delay his pull longer 
with each increase in height. No one 
can make these adjustments accurate- 
ly for each new height. By holding 
the pole in the same place for each 
height, the vaulter will always have 
the same take-off mark, the same 
steps, and the same timing on his pull. 

One of the most common errors of 
young vaulters is pulling too soon. 
This is one of the reasons why high 
school vaulters come down on the bar 
so frequently. Pulling prematurely 
checks the momentum too soon and 
causes the vaulter to get his height be- 
fore he reaches the crossbar. Also, this 
error causes a loss in height becaue 
it prevents the vaulter from getting 
the full benefit of his momentum. 
No matter when the vaulter makes 
his pull, it will check his momentum. 
The secret is for the vaulter to delay 
the pull until he has allowed the pole 
to carry him up to the highest pos- 
sible point where he will still have 
time to make his pull and turn to lift 
his body across the bar. 

The most inexcusable blunder by 
young jumpers is their failure to 
place the standards properly before 
each vault. Each jumper has his own 
characteristic vaulting pattern, that is, 
not all vaulters pull alike, swing alike, 
etc.; consequently, the standards will 
not be placed in the same location for 
each vaulter. It is necessary for each 
jumper to know the exact location at 


(Continued from page 53) 


break away toward the next base. 
When the pitcher has committed him- 
self to the pitch at the plate, the run- 
ner makes his break in one of two 
ways: (Illustration 2) he pivots to the 
right on the balls of both feet, crosses 
the left foot over and is in full stride 
getting his drive off the left foot or, 
(Illustration 3), he lifts the left foot 
across in front and takes his drive off 
the right foot. The player decides 
which of these methods gets him into 
full stride more quickly. There is no 
set rule. The speed of his break may 
save a full stride at the other end of 
his journey. The break must be prac- 
ticed to become effective. 

Let us now assume that the runner 
has moved at full speed until he is 
about 20 feet from second base and 
the ball is on its way from the catcher 
to the baseman who is moving over 
to take the throw. The base-runner 
must now decide by the baseman’s 
actions whether or not the throw will 
be high or low, to one side of the base 
or the other. His decision must be 





which to place the standards so that 
when he clears the bar he will be at 
his maximum height for that particu- 
lar jump. Usually the standards are 
back farther for low heights than for 
high heights. As the height increases 
the standards normally are moved 
closer to the box. Vaulters must be 
especially alert to see that the stan- 
dards are in the correct position be- 
fore each jump because the preceding 
vaulter may have moved them. Many 
vaulters, both experienced and inex- 
perienced, have been eliminated in 
meets because of this mental lapse. 
One of the most difficult funda- 
mentals to teach young vaulters is the 
sliding of the bottom hand up to the 
top hand. This plays an important 
part in the swing of the jumper. The 
vaulter who slides his hands together 
will have a better swing than one who 
keeps his hands apart. When the pole 
is being placed in the box. the bottom 
hand slides up the pole to the top 
hand. The movement of the bottom 
hand is completed as the pole hits the 


“back of the box. The development of 


a good swing is important in vaulting. 

This article has not atempted to 
cover every phase of vaulting, but it 
has strived to describe some of the 
most common errors made by high 
school jumpers. It is the correction of 
these mistakes at the high school level 
which will furnish more 15 foot 
vaulters in the future. 





almost automatic, but he goes into the 
base to be as far as possible from the 
reach of the baseman. He wants one 
of his feet to touch and hook the base 
before it may be touched by the base- 
man, so he hook slides either to right 
or left. Without loss or break of stride 
he throws his legs forward and down, 
his body backward and to one side 
with one leg flexed and his foot on 
its side, and the other reaches for the 
bag. In this way he presents only his 
foot for the hurried baseman to touch. 
If the base-runner is falling away 
from the touch to his right he goes 
in to the base on his right side, with 
his left leg reaching to hook the bag 
and his right foot flexed and sliding 
on its right side. If he is falling away 
to the left he goes in with his right 
foot reaching to hook the bag and his 
left foot flexed and sliding on its left 
side. 

When running from first base to 
third base the base-runner should 
round out as he approaches second 
base in order to shorten the arc and 
the running distance from second to 
third base. He should hit second base 
in running stride; and should not 
break the stride to hit the bag with 
one particular foot. The base-runner 
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should learn to hit second base with 
either foot in stride using the cross- 
over or push-off method depending 
upon which foot hits the bag. 

In taking a lead off second base, 
the base-runner must keep three op- 
ponents in mind and in sight—the 
pitcher, shortstop, and second base- 
man. The third base coach supplies 
the eyes for the base-runner in watch- 
ing the shortstop. This leaves the re- 
sponsibility for watching the pitcher 
and second baseman up to the base- 
runner. In this situation the base-run- 
ner keeps his ears open to the third 
base coach who keeps him constantly 
informed on the activities of the short- 
stop. By maintaining wide peripheral 
vision the base-runner may see every 
activity of both the second baseman 
and the pitcher. 

On a base hit to the outfield with 
a runner on second base, it is the duty 
of the base-runner to try to score if 
at all possible. As the ‘base-runner ap- 
proaches third he rounds out and 
looks for a signal and voice call from 
the coach stationed there. Base-run- 
ners must learn to. catch sight of the 
coach quickly without slowing down. 
Furthermore, they must know where 
to catch sight of the coach since var- 
ious coaches prefer standing in dif- 
ferent parts of the coaching box. 

When on third base it is best for 
the base-runner to stand in foul terri- 
tory with the right foot, and with the 
left foot on the outside corner of the 
base (Illustration 4). The base-runner 
is now ready to take his lead in foul 
territory. In edging off third base 
while taking the lead, the body should 
be well balanced over the balls of 
both feet and about six inches on the 
foul side of the baseline (Illustration 
5). Too many players stand either in 
fair territory or too far away from the 
foul line in foul territory. It should 
be remembered that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two 
points. A step saved may be the dif- 
ference between ‘‘safe” and “out.” 

As the pitcher starts his wind-up 
or stretch as the case may be, the base- 
runner keeps edging away from third 
base to assume his maximum lead. 
When the pitcher’s arm starts up to 
deliver the pitch the base-runner pi- 
vots on the balls of both feet and 
takes two steps in the direction of 
home plate, timing these steps so that 
the second step is taken just as the 
ball is approaching the plate (Illus- 
trations 6, 7 and 8). In this way the 
runner may be leaning toward home 
plate and may be able to get a faster 
start should the ball be hit. It is im- 
portant that the first of these two 
steps be taken with the left foot and 
the second with the right foot. Should 
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the batter refuse to offer at the pitch 
the base-runner would then pivot on 
the balls of both feet toward the base- 
line and return to the bag (Illustra- 
tion 9). In returning to third base af- 
ter the pivot, the base-runner starts 
diagonally back across the foul line 
and into fair territory (Illustration 
10). The rest of the way back is run 
in fair territory in order to obstruct 
the catcher’s view of third base and 
the third baseman’s view of the ball 
(Illustration 11). 

Base-runners must always consider 
themselves under control unless given 
a sign by the coach or manager. The 
situation in the game determines what 
risk shall be taken by the manager or 
coach, whichever one is in charge of 
the team. The situation may change 
with each succeeding pitch so it is 
extremely important that signs be re- 
ceived and acknowledged promptly. 
In general, base-running is always in 
the field of calculated risks. Unless 
the risk is a necessity in winning the 


game, it should not be taken. When 


necessary, a team should be taught to 
go all out to win by running those 
bases hard. 


* 
Warming-up 
(Continued from page 48) 


athlete should do two deep knee 
bends, one or two explosive push-ups, 
and two or three other abbreviated 
exercises. If the thrower’s technique 
is “off,” then he should take some 
practice throws between trial throws. 

Discus. Following the general warm- 
up, the discus participant should take 
as many throws from the ring as are 
necessary for the “ready feeling.” 
Generally five or six throws are suf- 
ficient. Begin with easy throws and 
increase to a near-maximum effort 
on the last warm-up throw. 

Before each competitive throw, the 
athlete should do two knee bends, 
one or two push-ups, and some ab- 
breviated trunk twisting exercises. 
Between trial throws, the athlete 
should keep warm. If the thrower’s 
technique is “off,” and space is avail- 
able, then the participant may profit 
by some practice throws. If space is 
not available, then work on the foot- 
work is often helpful. 

Javelin. Following the _ general 
warm-up, practice throwing begins 
with a half-dozen very easy throws 
of ten to twenty yards. Next, the 
checkmarks are adjusted by running 
through the step. Five minutes of 
trunk and back exercises are followed 
by four or five practice throws from 
the scratch board. The first throws 
rom the scratch board should be an 
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easy effort, and the last practice throw 
should be with near-maximum effort. 

Before each competitive throw, the 
athlete should do two half knee bends, 
abbreviated back and trunk rotator 
exercises, and should run a few yards. 
The athlete should keep warm be- 
tween trial throws. 

The author wishes to express his 
sincere appreciation for the generous 
help given by the athletes who re- 
plied to the questionnaire, and to the 
two Olympic coaches for their opin- 
ions. 


Interest in Track 


(Continued from page 6) 


school track in Minnesota. 

The coach should help to promote 
junior high school meets in his area, 
since the boys competing will be on 
his team the following year. 

Members of the track team should 
be encouraged to save the newspaper 
results of meets that include the 
competition they will meet during 
the year. This is one of the best 
challenges they can have. 

A coach’s presence is always need- 
-d, therefore, he should be on hand 
for every practice session. 

There should be a cross country 
team in the fall for the boys out for 
football, and the schedule should 
comprise at least three meets. 

The coach should co-operate with 
the rest of the athletic staff, since 
they will also be talent finders. It 
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is vital that he attend every ath- 
letic contest in the school. Coaches 
should always be on the lookout for 
boys who look is if they would be 
competitors. The coach should visit 
the gymnasium classes if he is not 
in the physical education department 
in order to spot agile performers. 

Faculty members should talk to 
the boys during the season, particu- 
larly the day of a performance. They 
may give the extra stimulus that is 
often needed. It is a good idea to 
ask faculty members who have had 
track experience to assist the coach 
in their special events. It‘is necessary 
to maintain the philosophy that every 
able-bodied boy in the student body 
is a potential track man. The star 
lor the season may be unheralded 
at the start of the schedule. 

The idea that track is the sport of 
the gods should be sold to the ath- 
letes. It is one sport where the oppon- 
ent is never hurt physically. A track 
nian tires his competitor, dares him, 
matches him in his challenge for vic- 
tory, but never harasses him. 
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IGURD ODE graduated from Lu- 
ther College where he com- 
peted as a dash man and hurdler. 
For the past three years he has 
been track coach at Denfeld High 
School in Duluth, where his teams 
were state champions in 1949, run- 
ners-up in 1948 and finished fourth 
in last year’s state meet. His sprint 
relay teams were undefeated in 17 
successive meets. Ode is principal 
this year of Lincoln Junior High 
School. 














A notebook record should be kept 
on each individual, showing how he 
is progressing in his daily workouts. 
Track is a sport in which improve- 
ment is visibly noticeable and the 
boys will enjoy seeing the develop- 
ment taking place. 

The schedule of workouts for each 
day should be posted on a locker 


room bulletin board. This schedule 


may be subject to change, but is gen- 
erally indicative of what an athlete 
may expect as he prepares for his 
practice. 

The coach should be concerned 
about an athlete’s mental attitude. It 
is necessary for him to keep informed 
on a student’s scholastic standing, his 
personal problems, and how he uses 
his leisure time. That final impetus 
for a win may be clinched by talking 
things over in the office of the coach. 
A boy’s confidence is often gained 
by a quiet discussion off the practice 
field. 

The coach should be enthusiastic 
about track—not listless. Nothing 
great was ever accomplished without 
enthusiasm. 


Competitive Program 


(Continued from page 28) 


athletic programs is evident. 

Twelve basic principles which 
should be included in any statement 
of athletic philosophy are listed. They 
are not suggested as all-wise or all- 
inclusive, but as guide posts on the 
road to an educational interschool 
athletic program. 

1. Furnishing equipment and facil 
ities for interschool athletics is the 
primary responsibility of the schoo! 
and not the community agencies. Ad 
ministrators and school board mem 
bers who maintain that high schoo 
athletics must pay their own wa\ 
from gate receipts are indirectly los 
ing control of the athletic progran 
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and placing it in the hands of com- 
munity groups that subsidize it. 

2. The student is the center around 
which, and for which, all interscholas- 
tic activity is organized. His welfare is 
of the greatest importance. 

3. Activities in the interscholastic 
program should be selected on the 
basis of their potential contribution 
to the purposes of education. This is 
in line with the accepted standard 
that all activities conducted by the 
school should make a definite con- 
tribution to the fundamental pur- 
poses of education in a democracy. 

4. Mere participation in the inter- 
scholastic sports program is no guar- 
antee that educational outcomes will 
accrue. If a sport is to make its prop- 
er contribution to the purposes of 
education, it must be conducted with 
high quality leadership that clearly 
understands its goals and seeks to at- 
tain them intelligently. 

5. Education should make provi- 
sion for the individual differences in 
youth. On one end of the physical 
scale this means, among other things, 
special classes for the handicapped; 
on the other, it means interscholastic 
athletics of a broad and varied nature 
for the youth with superior ability. 

6. Any practice which subordinates 
the educational function of interscho- 
lastic athletics to the winning of a con- 
test is to be condemned. 

7. Classifying sports as major and 
minor may be justified only in terms 
of their relative contributions to the 
purposes of education. Such classifi- 


- cation based on gate receipts and spec- 


tator interest is educationally unsound 
and indefensible. 

8. All interscholastic activities 
should be made to yield as large an 
educational return as possible. The 
range should be wide in activities of- 
fered and in the number of youths 
participating. 

9. Interscholastic athletics are an 
integral part of the total program of 
health and physical education. 

10. Emphasis should be placed on 
sports supervision and direction rath- 
er than on sports promotion. 

11. The high school athletic pro- 
gram must remain amateur in the 
strictest sense of the word. In no way 
can an athletic program which is not 
purely amateur be justified as part of 
a high school curriculum. 

12. Awards for athletic participa- 
tion must be rigidly controlled. If 
the values which we claim for athlet- 
ics are present, what greater reward 
could a student receive than training 
in such desirable attitudes as co-oper- 
ation, honesty, integrity, clean living, 
and sportsmanship? 
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FAIR PLAY 


| (Important Notice) 


The manufacture of electric scoreboards will be seriously curtailed if 


not altogether stopped by limitations on use of critical materials. 


(1) Take good care of your equipment. Permit only trained 
and authorized persons to operate for the purpose for 
which they were made; namely, scheduled games. 


(2) FAIR PLAY has many scoreboards in operation which 
are 10 or 15 years old. If repairs are needed, get in touch 
with the factory now. It may be impossible to get repairs 
next fall. 


(3) FAIR PLAY still has available a good number of the fin- 
est football scoreboards made or units if you wish to 
make your own. Write today. 





PLAN TO ATTEND Now! 


UNIVERSITY of OREGON 
JULY 9-20, 1951 








RAY ELIOT 


FOOTBALL 


Ray Eliot, Illinois — One of Big Ten’s best. 
Jim Aiken, Oregon — Dean of PCC coaches. 


BASKETBALL 


Tippy Dye, Washington—Former Ohio State coach. 
John Warren, Oregon — Fast break specialist. 





Don Kirsch, Oregon—Consistent winner at Oregon. 

TRACK 

Bill Bowerman, Oregon — PCC’s brilliant 
newcomer. 


For further information write to Dean 
P. B.: Jacobson, School of Education, Dept. $ 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
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Yours free... 


New 1951 catalog of 
internationally famous 
Clebar stop watches. 
Most complete line of 
stop watches in America 
... for every timing 
purpose. 

In use by the foremost 
industrial firms, lab- 
oratories, colleges and 
athletic competitions. 
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Address 


) 
| Name.... 
| 
| City.... 





Clebar Stop Watches meet and exceed 
the rigid specifications of the National 
Bureau of Standards! 


j Clebar Watch Agency ] 
j Dept. C 551 Fifth Avenue © New York 17, N.Y. | 
1 
l 


Please rush me a FREE copy of the new 1951 catalog 
of the internationally known Clebar Stop Watches 


0. an an ce a a ena nan an a an enen an en enanan a 


its T he ory 
Application 
By 


Charles W. Bachman 





single wingback style of attack 
pe the center a full blocker. 
@ Features the threat of the fullback at 
the center of the line which discourages 
teams from using looping or cross charg- 
ing defensive lines. 
@ Provides the strongest weak side attack 
in football. 
@ Answers the 64-dollar question—How 
to meet changing defenses. 
@ Explains the weakness of various types 
of defense and the types of plays to which 
they are vulnerable. 
@ Gives a complete pass pattern in which 
any of the backs may be either passers or 
receivers. 
@ Supplies a detailed description of what 
each player does on each particular play. 
@ Thirty-one years of College and Service 
Team coaching crowded into one small 
book, which is easy to read and full of 
real meat. 


$3.00 per copy includes mailing charges. 


CHARLES W. BACHMAN 
929 Roxburgh Rd. East Lansing, Michigan 
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| BASEBALL AND TRACK 


H. GR. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 
ACCLAIMED AT THE N.C.A.A. 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 
%& Force Feed—Iinstant Shutoff- 
30 pound capacity. 

% Easy to fill and operate 
%& No Brushes or Screens 

to clog 


SAVES TIME 

ELIMINATES 

1. Wet Mixture 

2. Mussy 
Washing 

3. Material 
Waste 









Send to 
Oept. H for booklet on Three other models 
4. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 














A STRONGER, HEALTHIER 


NOW TURF AT LESS COST 
MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE'S FINEST SOIL BUILDER 


hools maintain durable ath- 
proper 
fTolal>Mmolale| 


eld by building with 

of M 

so Michigan Peat makes heavy soil 
porous, binds light 
adequate 


higan Peat 
andy soils, permits 
holds 


to attain deep 


| 
} aeration water and 

plant food, allows grass 
cture. Invaluable for top dress- 
| ng! Saves watering bills. Our staff will 
elp you solve your problems and 
rok A- Mm aale lala 


MICHIGAN PEAT, INC., 267 5 Ave., N.Y. 16 








Football Practices 


(Continude from page 24) 


bers of the squad do not grasp the 
material equally, and as a result re- 
sort to sarcasm. This will discourage 
the boys who may be slow to learn, 
but who will contribute to the suc- 
cess of the team once they master the 
skills. Learning is a process which 
takes time—the greater period of time 
over which practice may be distri- 
buted—the greater will be the skill 
gained for each unit of time. 

Sixth, a knowledge of the result de- 
sired is most important. It is well to 
point out some specific achievement 
toward which the squad as well as the 
individual is working daily. Much 
good has resulted from outlining to 
the squad at the beginning of the day, 
or the beginning of the practice per- 
iod, just what the coach expects to be 
accomplished from the day’s workout. 
We have placed the chalk board on 
which the daily plan is drawn for the 
assistant coaches, in a conspicuous 
place in the coaches’ office and have 
found the boys eager to know the plan 
for the day. If objective methods, such 
as tests can be used to measure this 
achievement, much enthusiasm _ will 
result. A stopwatch should be placed 
on the linemen to determine how 
long it takes them to make contact on 
their offensive charge, or to let them 
know the time it takes each to run the 
length of the field with their football 
togs on. A statistical record of scores, 
yards gained, passes completed or in- 
tercepted, blocks made or missed, 
tackles made or missed, may be im- 
portant motivators to faithful prac- 
tice. Each week a statistical account of 
the previous game, along with the 
composite for the season, is posted in 
the dressing room. 

Seventh, significant material is 
learned more quickly and forgotten 
more slowly than material that is not 
significant. The coach who runs his 
team from one part of the field to 
another and asks the quarterback to 
call the signals of the play he thinks 
might be of most value at that point 
on the field, will not find it necessary 
to make apologies after a game fo1 
plays called at crucial moments by his 
quarterback. It may be well for the 
coach to give definite scores and the 
amount of time left to play, thus per- 
mitting the team to actually live 
through a game. In this way the ac- 
tual conditions that may arise during 
a game are applied to the practice 


periods. 
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It nay be a good idea to allow the 
team to relax every twenty minutes 
during the practice period. This re- 
laxation may take the form of a short 
discussion on what the coach wishes 
to cover or has covered. The coach 
may take time out for a discussion of 
the week-end opponent, or he may 
change from one activity to another. 
Frequent periods of relaxation more 
than pay for themselves in the extra 
work and the achievement of greatei 
skill throughout the practice period. 

Good equipment, neatly handled 
by good managers, results in confi- 
dence and pride. Undershirts, socks 
and clean towels will do much for 
team morale. 

Many coaches destroy potential in- 
terest early in the season by attempt- 
ing to appear tough. As a result, they 
have scrimmage after the first or se- 
cond day of practice. It is far better 
to use the first two weeks in develop- 
ing physical conditioning, specific 
fundamentals, and timing, thereby 
avoiding scrimmage. The team mem- 
bers will react favorably to the more 
strenuous contact activity if it is not 
thrown at them too early. Most boys 
know that if they are in excellent 
condition they are less apt to be in- 
jured. Many coaches play their games 
during the week by daily scrimmage 
so that when game time approaches 
there is no desire for it. It is much 
better to have boys desire more scrim- 
mage than they actually get. Staleness, 
confusion, and wasting practice ses- 
sions may be avoided if the coach will 
take time to discover where his men 
actually are in their skill, and then 
proceed from that point to modify 
habits or build new ones. 

An alert coach will attempt to have 
his team psychologically ready for 
each game. Many devices are usable 
and the extent to which they will 
succeed depends upon the thought 
and consideration given by the coach. 
Coaches enjoy playing their natural 
rivals, because the boys go all-out to 
win without too much prodding on 
their part. Certain incidents that may 
occur on the field or in the shower 
room, often lead to a clue, for mate- 
rial that may be used to good advan- 
tage. School traditions, brought out 
by posters or reminders may be effec- 
tive in stimulating an all-out effort. 
The coach must use his ingenuity in 
inventing new things to do and new 
ways of doing old things; new stories 
to tell, new and effective way of mo- 
tivation. He must develop among his 
players a determination to win. The 
coach must be a good sportsman. He 
should encourage his players to play 
clean, to play hard, and to play to 
win. 
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Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


ALTA-C 


BUILDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 





In baseball, track, swimming and any sports competition, HEALTHY 
teams are WINNING teams. 
lete’s Foot can impair the efficiency of your entire team. 
Here’s the Sound Tested Program 

for ATHLETE’S FOOT Control: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 


ONE member with painful, distracting Ath- 


. .. for the all-important foot tub in your shower rooms. 





One pound to a gallon of water kills common Athlete's 
Foot fungi in Jess than a minute! Non-irvitating; harmless 
to towels. Easily tested for proper strength with Dolge 
Alta-Co Powder Tester. 

2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 

.. . for dusting, gives additional protection against re-in- 
fection. Soothes while drying between toes in shoes and 
socks, this potent but gentle fungicide does its work where 
Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 


. . . for your daily, systematic washing of shower room 
floors. In economical solution (1 to 300), its action is both 
fungicidal and bactericidal, giving your floors the same 


your facilities. 








Owners of 5 Major League Fields Agree 
Eastern Major 
League baseball fields have been condi- 
tioned with Hyper-Humus because it is 
generally agreed that only Hyper-Humus 
SAFELY protects diamonds from the turf- 
ripping action of the players’ cleats. 

Hyper-Humus promotes healthy, hardy turf 


| on all soils under all conditions, because: 


1. It is a cultivated product of raw 
humus. 


2. It is alive with nitrifying and other 
beneficial soil bacteria. 


3. Its high organic content enables it to 
supply grass roots with the moisture 
and air so vital to their development. 


Write us for full information: 


pu 


pee 


HYPER HUMUS CO. 


Box A Newton, N. J 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 








hygienic sanitation you demand be taken by each user of 


Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete’s Foot 


A Public Health Problem”. 


THE WORLD’S 
», FINEST GYM MAT 


. like hundreds of coaches and 
officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—“‘the world’s finest gym mat.” 

Send for circular No. 25D today! 
ene) 





TO COACHES 
AND TRAINERS 


Mail this coupon 
for “‘Aces in Ac- 
tion,” a manual 
for the prevention 
and treatment of 
athletic injuries. 








——————— 
— Becton, Dickinson and Company 
ONLY — ? Department 51-CB 

SDs Rutherford, New Jersey 





“MAKES. | Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Aces 
| aes in Action.” 
BLASTIC §=Name 
Address. 





City. State 

















NEW ITEMS "% £oulrment ano ipeas 
(Thirty Years Ago) 


AWLINGS Manufacturing Company, 23rd 
and Lucas Streets, Saint Louis, announces the 
No. 0 Football Pants. These pants feature reinforced 
sewing, tunnel loops, belt and buckle, hand worked 
eyelets, leather reinforced crotch, fiber between 
leather and felt caps and fiber spine protector. The 
pants are made of 8 ounce army duck and have 
wide web elastic around the waist and wide elastic 
at the bottoms of the pants legs. 





HE Converse “Professional” and “Featherweight” 

has a new feature in the felt cushion layer built 
in between the outsole and insole. This feature 
promises added protection against bruised feet, with- 
out any increase in weight. The lace-to-toe fea- 
ture which permits the eyelet flaps to open way to 
the foxing allows a better fit across the toes and 
ball of the foot, without the slightest uncomfortable 
pressure. 





facturing Company of Urbana, Illinois are 
used by colleges, clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, high schools and 
industrial plants large and small from ocean to 
ocean. They are made in 14 foot sections, 3 to 10 
seats high. The foot boards are below the seats 
which prevents soiling of clothes. These bleachers 
won't mar floors and can be stored in a small space. 








HE Spalding FW is the lightest baseball shoe 

made. The leather for these shoes is tanned 
in Spalding’s own tannery in Leeds, England. The 
shoes are hand sewed and strictly bench made. 
These shoes afford the competing athlete the de- 
sired lightness that is a fundamental of speed, while 
retaining the necessary strength of construction. 





HE Wilson Official Intercollegiate J4 Basketball 

is the liveliest basketball manufactured because 
of its exclusive Patent Lining which prevents any 
stretching or bulging. This ball has the very maxi- 
mum of resiliency and retains its life after prolonged 
use. It holds more air under greater pressure than 
any other basketball. 





HE United States Rubber Company “Comet” 

has the upper made of two ducks carefully se- 
lected and tested, rugged nickel eyelets which make 
lacing easier, a black toe strip which reinforces vital 
parts against scraping and dragging. The thickness 
of the sole insures coolness to the fastest play—adds 
buoyancy. The half-inch cushion outsole from toe 
to heel grips the floor and makes skidding or slip- 
ping impossible. The lace-to-toe pattern was de- 
signed after careful study and measuring of ath- 
letes’ feet and gives a snug fit. 
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(¢LZ NOCK-DOWN” Bleachers by Leavitt Manu- | 
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Motion Pictures 


(Continued from page 15) 


will preclude much of that luxury. 

Finding that the illumination on 
our playing field might be sufficient 
and with the gracious consent of Vis- 
ual Aid Productions to shoot a game, 
we now came to the problem of fi- 
nance. Our entire thinking concerned 
raising around $50 to pay for the 
filming of one game. We decided to 
hold an intra-squad game and charge 
admission, with the receipts earmark- 
ed for the motion picture fund. Des- 
pite circumstances which caused the 
scrimmage to be held in the after- 
noon, we had a little over $50 in gate 
receipts. That took care of our first 
game. By the time our third home 
game came up, local merchants be- 
came interested in the value of the 
first film and enough of them donated 
$5 each for us to film the third game. 
Then, encouraged by this, we went 
to the local Chevrolet and Buick deal- 
er, and he donated almost the entire 
cost of shooting our last home game. 
We gave credit to the financial spon- 
sors at all showings by attaching a 
strip of film displaying the name of 
each sponsor. 

We do not know whether or not 
our method of financing is the best. 
We are, however, planning a similar 
program next fall. At that time we 
expect to take actual motion pictures 
of each sponsor’s place of business 
and then attach it to the game film. 
Another school in our conference 
found that the lettermen’s club would 
purchase a camera and the athletic 
department would pay for the film. 
This is a good arrangement if the 
budget will permit. 


Conclusion 


It would appear that this aid in 
coaching football is within reach of 
a great many schools if the coach 
would expend the effort. The fact 
that every major football game in the 
United States is being photographed 
on motion picture film should be sup- 
port enough to draw the conclusion 
that it is a valuable and almost indis- 
pensable aid to the coaches of the 
major football teams, why not to all 
coaches? 

William Jennings Bryan once said: 
“Many schools complain that films 
are expensive. They are, but you can 
afford anything you want if you want 
it bad enough. *. . . there isn’t any- 
thing good that cannot be taught by 
film.” 
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Pan-American Games 


(Continued from page 16) 


tainly cannot be disputed that he is the outstand- 
ing American miler of today. It is quite probable 
that Gehrmann did not wish to make the trip, and 
if such is the case, the facts should be made known, 
for as the situation now stands it leaves a bad taste 
in a lot of mouths, including ours. 


Buy Early 


A PPROXIMATELY this time every year, the 
manufacturers of athletic equipment switch 
over to production of football equipment. ‘The 
manufacturing of football equipment will continue 
until approximately September |, when production 
starts on basketball equipment and so on right 
around the calendar. 

The manufacturers, at the time of the sporting 
goods show in January, expressed the feeling that 
shortages in raw materials were beginning to crop 
up. How serious the situation might become is, of 
course, anybody’s guess. ‘Thus far the manufactur- 
ers have not had to do too much substituting of 
materials, particularly in the soft lines. ‘There have 
been some restrictions placed on the use of rubber 
ind this could become critical. However, at this 
time, it is safe to say that all orders placed prior to 
the first of April will be filled without the use of 
subsitute materials. 

The matter of price is another thing. A good 
number of articles of athletic equipment were not 
included under the recent price freeze. It is also 
generally felt among economists that the whole 
price freeze structure will be adjusted in the not too 
distant future. The feeling is that the adjustment 
will be up and not down. 

For a good number of years the manufacturers 
and dealers have carried schools until the football 
receipts were available. Although this placed a 
burden on both manufacturers and dealers alike, 
it was done to help the institutions finance their 
athletic programs. In a relatively stable market, 
such as existed prior to World War II, a manufac- 
turer could fill a May order for October billing. 
Under an increasing cost of living basis a practice 
of this nature is no longer possible. A number of 
manufacturers and dealers are beginning to follow 
the procedure in general practice in industry, 
namely of billing at the price in force at the time 
of billing and not the price prevailing at the time 
of order. In other words, orders placed today for 
October 1 billing will be billed at the price as of 
that date. On the other hand, orders placed today 
with a thirty day billing date will be billed as of 
the datg the order was written. 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail te: 

Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., See advertisement 


34, 35, 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, [] Catalog 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, 17, [] Catalog 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1, [] Catalog 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 19, See advertisement 


SHOES 


[] Information Brooks football shoes 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 3, ia 
(] Information 
= 


Riddell, Inc., John T., 41, 
Spot Bilt, Inc., 25, 
U. S. Rubber Co., 22, 23, 


] Information 


Information “Pro” Keds 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


[] Catalog 

[] 1951 full line catalog 

[] Descriptive catalog 

[] Information Hodgman reducing shirts 
and warm-up jackets 

[-] Information Kahnfast fabrics 

(C) 1951 illustrated catalog 


Bunny Knit Sportswear, 53, 
Champion Knitwear Co., 4, 
Guss Co., Inc., L. F., 44, 
Hodgman Rubber Co., 45, 


Kahn Co., Arthur, 50, 
Sand Knitting Mills, 58, 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


(] New Ace Manual “Aces In Action” 
[] Information Bike supporters, pads, 
tapes and wraps 


Becton Dickinson & Co., 44, 63, 
Bike Web Mfg. Co., 9, 10, 


Dolge Co., C. B., 63, (] 25-page illustrated booklet, “Athlete's 
Foot—A Public Health Problem” 
Everlast, 60, (] Information Oddoguard mouthpiece 
Flaherty & Co. Inc., [] Information “Bub” athletic supporters 
John B., 6, 
Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 51, [] Information “B-H Sportsman’ anklets 
and knee caps 
Johnson & Johnson, 27, [] Information 
Rubatex, 47, (] Catalog RBS-12-49 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Crouse-Hinds Co., 31, [] Information 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
Hanna Mfg. Co., 29, [] Information “Batrite”’ bats 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 43, C] Information “Louisville Slugger” bats 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., 49, (] Information “Adirondack” bats 
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Arnett, Richard W., 52, [-] Information Arnett starting blocks 
Bresnahan, George, 50, [] Information Bresnahan starting blocks . 52 
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K. & P. Athletic Co., 50, [_] Information Dow-Metal Cross Bars | ait ‘és 62 
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Miller Co., The, 44, [-] Information Miller starting blocks | Bike Web Pee eee COrer ee ee ree ee er re 9, 10 
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ment Repair Kit | . : 
Porter Corp., J. E., 5, C] Information basketball backstops and Champion Knitwear Co. ..........-.-.sseserereerreeeeees 4 
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Universal Bleacher Co., 55, [] Details and prices j 
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Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, [] Information Seamless athletic balls | Hanna Mig. Co. .... 02. c cc cccccs cesses enc ccccceccccceces 29 
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STRANGE AS IT SEEMS 







BALL STANDS UNBELIEVABLE PUN/SHMENT/ 


RECENTLY THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO, SUBJECTED 
ONE OF THEIR ATHLETIC BALLS To THE TOUGHEST 
TEST IMAGINABLE/ THE BALL WAS THEIR NEW 
BGO BASKETBALL WITH BUTYL BLADDER, KOLITE COVER, 











1. UNDER PLATES OF 
PRESS, SEAMLESS 
BASKETBALL |S CRUSHED | ’ ZEN ANS y) 
To A THICKNESS OF 1 INCH BY Me | 

16,890 LBS. PRESSURE-- WITHOUT A , . ~Z 

SIGN OF A RIP, BREAK OR BLowouT / 

















2. WHEN PRESSURE WAS RELEASED, 
SEAMLESS BASKETBALL RE- 
TURNED To ORIGINAL SHAPE AND 
SIZE-- UNDAMAGED BY TEST EQUAL 
To MANY YEARS oF USE / | 






4 REASONS FOR THIS 
PROVED SUPERIORITY / 


1. NYLON WINDING - 500% 
STRONGER THAN COTTON THREAD. 
MULTIPLE LAYERS MEAN BALL HAS 
GREATER LIFE, WL NOT TEAR, 

STANDS TOUGHEST TREATMENT/ 


2. BUTYL BLADDER=—THE 
AMAZING SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
PRACTICALLY ELIMINATES NEED 
FOR REINFLATION ,/ 


3. KANTLEEK VALVE- PATENTED 
ALL-RUBBER KANTLEEK VALVE IS 
MOLDED INTO BLADDER--CANNOT 
SEPARATE-- AIR CANNOT ESCAPE/ 


4, KOLITE *COVER = TOUGHER 
THAN ORDINARY RUBBER. 100% 
WATERPROOF--SCUFF=PROOF, LOOKS 
AND FEELS LIKE FINE LEATHER, YET 
MORE DURABLE, — x patent ending 






















FOR THE BEST IN BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS AND 
SOCCER BALLS =-=LONG LIFE AND TRUE ECONOMY- 
SPECIFY SEAMLESS, TOP QUALITY, PRICED RIGHT. 
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“BE THE BOSS MAN” 


This is a message to you much maligned and often under-paid Athletic Directors 
and Coaches. 


When you are appointed fo your posilion have an unde rstanding 


that you will have a free hand in the handling of your charges. 


You know better than anyone else what your boys and girls need in the way of 
y y sj g y 
protective equipment for all sports — and you should have the last word in the 


selection of that equipment. 


Get all the budgeted finan ial he Ip you can, in these trying times, 


? 


from your local School Committee, Board of Education or Athletic 
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{ssociation but you should have say on where your al 


equipment is bought or serviced 


Take a page from Bill Stewart’s book (Senior National League Umpire) — “BE THE 
BOSS WHEN YOU ARE ON THE JOB — YOU’LL HAVE THE RESPECT OF YOUR 
SUPERIORS.” 


In one large city — on our list — the Athletic Equipment Selection 
Committee is composed of ex-Coaches and Big Time Officials - 
and they know their way around. We never question any decision 


which they make. This is an unusual case, however. 


Insist on the same setup in your Town, City or College. If you have no athletically 
experienced board to assist you — make it clear that you should be the sole judge 
of what to purchase for the youngsters under your jurisdiction, and insist on this 
right —“Be the Boss Man — or quit your job.” 
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